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INTRODUCTION. 

The Mahoning River is one of the beauty 

spots of the old Keystone State. When Autumn 

time comes the banks of foliage upon either 

side of the valley, with its variety of colors, 

different shades and shadows, together with the 

sunshine upon the silvery waters of the river, 

all combine to attract the thought, mind and 

eye of the traveler. Such beautiful coloring 

has to be seen to be appreciated; no artist can 

convey it to canvas. Such is the scene in the 

valley in which my story opens, where the hero 

learned to use the revolver and wrestle with 

men. 

C. M. VanCuren. 



CHAPTER I. 
A Private Funeral. 

"Jim Stewter, get up quick, if you are sober 
enough to get up ! Something terrible has done 
gone and happened!" 

The noise sounded as if a mountain of barrels 
of crockery had all tumbled off a big hill on to 
a stone pile. 

"You filled me up on that gin last night, Jim, 
and I can't stand up." 

"Well, you seemed to like it You took to 
it like a duck to water." 

"It's daylight, and I must get up, anyway. 
Listen — what is that?" And as they listened 
the sound like steam escaping under enormous 
pressure came to their ears. Yes, and cries for 
help could now be heard. 

"Good Lord, Jim, get my shoes; I will try 
to get out of here. I think likely the world has 
come to an end." 

"Come to an end, eh? You will smell sul- 
phur when that comes off. There is a fire — see 
the flames? Sure, it is something happened on 
the railroad." And Jim Stewter staggered 
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across the room in the rude hovel that he and 
his wife, Ann, lived in, on the high bank of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, that ran like a rib- 
bon down the old Mahoning Valley, ending at 
the great metropolis of New York, three hun- 
dred miles east. 

Jim Stewter and Ann had seen better days 
when they came to the little home some fifteen 
years before. Jim came and secured a posi- 
tion on the railroad. Ann kept the little home 
nest spick and span. Pretty flower beds sur- 
rounded the pathway to the main road; little 
shade trees also were planted, and the spot was 
a pretty little oasis. Two children came to 
bless the home — a boy and a girl. They both 
died with diphtheria, and a little plot above 
the house was made for their resting place. 

Jim was soon tippling at the Inn, in the town 
of Kingsley, some ten miles down the valley. 
He soon began to bring bottles of red stuff 
home. Ann soon got to tasting of the contents, 
with the ensuing consequence that she gradually 
became a confirmed drinker. The shade trees 
were neglected, the flowers soon forgotten, the 
homey little house soon became a hovel and 
Jim lost his job on the railroad. Then it was 
odd jobs, and Jim got to be a tough-looking 
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character, and whenever he got any money most 
of it went for booze. While under the influ- 
ence of liquor Jim would have a mania to pick 
up things, small articles, and put them in his 
pocket. Such were the conditions in the home 
on the morning of that awful wreck on the 
Pennsy, in the old Mahoning Valley, when so 
many were killed and so many burned up in 
the wreckage. 

It was in November and the air was quite 
cold. A heavy fog had settled down into the 
valley, hiding the wreck, as if nature itself was 
loath to display to the eyes of mankind such 
a terrible picture as was portrayed on the curve 
at Walnut Bend, where men, women and chil- 
dren were mashed up in the wreck with the 
timber and iron from the coaches. 

As Jim left the house he nearly ran into a 
couple of people who were staggering and 
stumbling up the path toward the house. The 
man was carrying a baby and supporting a 
woman as best he could. He asked Jim to 
please lend a hand to get his wife into the house 
as quickly as possible, saying: 

"I will pay you well, sir, for your trouble. 
We are both badly hurt. The baby is all safe, 
though. As soon as possible hurry to the wreck 
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and lend a hand to the other victims. We will 
get along as soon as we can get on to a chair or 
bed." 

They were soon in the rude house, and with 
a sigh of relief the man laid his wife upon the 
bed, saying: 

"Darling, you must get well for baby's sake; 
but, precious one, I am surely sirpping away. 
Here, man, take this," as he pulled a roll of 
bills from his pocket. "Do all you can for 
these. I feel that I am soon going to leave 
them. Oh, my loved ones, it is hard to go like 
this I But God's will be done. The precious 
baby's heritage is in that litle box. When he 
is old enough, give them to him. Oh, my loved 
ones, God will be good to you I I leave you 
both in His care. Good-bye. The curtain is 
being lowered. I am being shut out from this 
view, but I can see beautiful scenes beyond. 
Oh, precious loved ones, I am gone." And the 
big, strong man fell to the floor. He had been 
bleeding internally and was smothered. 

With a heart-broken wail the wife tried to 
put her hand to his brow, but she fainted, and 
only Jim, Ann and the little baby saw now the 
moving of the curtain of life between their past 
and the future. For once Jim and Ann were 
sober, and Jim said: 
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"I will lay him in the shed until we can tell 
what to do. I will then go and see if any more 
need help." 

Jim could feel the roll of bills in his pocket 
and it seemed to make a new man of him. He 
went with the remains of the man into the shed 
and put an old quilt over the body. Then he 
left for the scene of the wreck. He was gone 
only a few moments when the lady called and 
said: 

"Dear lady, I have a sacred trust to leave. 
This is my all, this little darling child. I am 
going to live but a few moments. I must say 
quickly what I can. In my valise is a thou- 
sand dollars. You take it and rear my boy 
until he is seven years old. Then take him to 
a lawyer, with the little oaken box. The lawyer 
will know what to do. I am going to join 
Lowell. Call the baby Lowell, Jr. His name, 
birth and heritage are all in the box. You 
promise me?" 

"Yes, lady, I will — and the good Lord help 
me." 

When Jim came home he found Ann fixing 
a little bottle of milk for the baby. 

"How is the woman?" Jim asked. 

"Dead, Jim ; and we have a child to look to. 
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You go and dig a grave large enough for the 
two of them, and I will get that preacher man 
from the Corners, and tomorrow we will lay 
them away. You must divide the money with 
me, Jim, the man gave you, and I will look 
after Lo — that is what the woman said to call 
him." 

"I need the money, Ann, to get coffins." 

"What coffins? You can make the coffins. 
This is our funeral. This is charity; we get 
no money for this job. Do you see?" 

"Yes, Ann." 

And, as the funeral was a very private affair, 
only the coal farm woman and her hunchback 
boy, ten years of age, and old man Crocker, 
from the grocery, who happened along just in 
time to hear the minister say "Dust to dust and 
ashes to ashes" and see the fifty-cent piece laid 
into his hand by the charitable Ann and the 
victims of the wreck laid away to sleep on and 
on until Gabriel sounds his trumpet and the 
heavens roll away like a scroll, and the just 
and the unjust shall come forth to receive their 
reward, witnessed the burial. 
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CHAPTER. II. 

Clyde Ellis, the Hunchback, Smiles on the 

Baby. 

Mrs. Ellis, the coal farm woman, lived up a 
ravine, a mile from Walnut Bend. Her hus- 
band was dead. She and Clyde, her ten-year- 
old hunchback son, ran the farm and mined 
the coal, which was sold to blacksmiths and 
people who would rather have it than wood. 

After the funeral Clyde smiled at the wee 
baby and said the baby smiled at him. 

Jim Stewter left home, expecting to return 
in a couple of days, but the robins had come 
and gone three times before he was again seen. 

Lo Stewter, as he was called, was now three 
years old. He was a black-eyed, chubby-faced 
boy, red-cheeked and sturdily built. 

Ann had gotten into the habit of drinking 
again, and many a night Lo was the only occu- 
pant of the house, when he would crawl into 
his bed and pull the quilts over his head so the 
buggers could not get him. Clyde, the little 
blue-eyed, crooked-back boy, would manage to 
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get down to play with Lo as often as he could, 
and they became close friends, which gave 
many hours of comfort to the little sturdy, 
ragged boy. 

Jim Stewter arrived one morning in the late 
Fall. Clyde saw him as he came up the valley 
and his little heart was stirred with fear for 
Lo. He was afraid Jim would hurt the little 
boy, whom he had learned to love like a brother, 
and he decided to steal up near the house that 
evening and see how Jim used the little fellow. 
Clyde had one accomplishment which was quite 
a feat. He had a stone sling, made of rubber 
and straps, with which he could sling a pebble 
the size of a marble as straight as a bullet, and 
he always carried the little weapon with him, 
and it was dangerous for an ugly dog or creature 
to dispute his path. Armed with his slingshot, 
he crept up close to the Stewter hovel, and as 
he peeked through a crack in the boards he 
saw Jim and Ann drinking from a large bottle. 
Jim said: 

"Come here, bub. You want a little sip of 
this?" 

Lo shook his head and said: "No, I don 1 ' 
like it." 

"Well, you take a little nip just to please Jim 
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Come here, bub, and take a little nip with Jim." 

"No; don't want it" 

"You come here I" And Jim grabbed the boy 
by the hair and pulled him up to him. He was 
raising the bottle to turn some down the child's 
throat when the door opened a little and bang 
into Jim's forehead a pebble stung him, which 
made him let go of the boy and swear in a rage. 

"What in thunder stung me, Ann? Is there 
hornets in this house? You get to bed, you bad 
boy! You got Jim stung by your meanness." 

Lo scampered up the rude stairway to his bed, 
which consisted of a bed tick filled with straw, 
a couple of old quilts and a coarse cotton sheet 
to cover the straw tick. Truly it was a humble 
affair. 

Jim only stayed a couple of days and then left 
for some old job he aspired to, and it was three 
years before he again appeared at his home nest. 
Lo was now six years old. 

Jim had been drinking and the family pantry 
was quite empty. Ann told Jim to hike to the 
grocery at the Corners and get some flour and 
tea, which seemed to be the essential products 
required to build up the larder. Jim took Lo 
with him, and while Crocker, the groceryman, 
was putting up the stuff, Jim got hold of a 
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handful of cheap jewelry, which he put into 
his pocket. 

"Crocker," as he was called, had a son about 
ten years old, who saw Jim take the jewelry. 
Clyde, the little hunchback, was also in the 
store, and his quick eye had seen the appropria- 
tion by Jim. After Jim and Lo left the store 
Nick Crocker told his dad of the theft. 

"Well, as soon as I close the store for the day 
we will drive down to see .Jim, and he will 
probably buy the jewelry." 

Clyde heard the conversation and concluded 
to see what they would do, so he concealed him- 
self near the Stewter home and waited until 
the Crockers arrived. Nick was laughing to 
his father about what they would charge Jim. 
He also said that it would be good revenge on 
young Lo Stewter for his kingly stride and airs 
he always put on while spending a few pennies 
in the store. 

Clyde crept up near the door so he could see 
and hear what was done and said. Jim said : 

"Hello, Crocker I Come in. What's on your 
mind?" 

"Well, Jim, I came down to get the money for 
the jewelry you brought home. I figure it three 
dollars, and I want the money or I send the con- 
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stable for you and your son, who seems to be 
looking at my cuff-links at the present time." 

"Oh," says Jim, "he took them without asking. 
He told me you gave them to him." 

Lo began to say something. "Not a word," 
says Jim, "you are a thief and I shall strap you 
right now." "Well, you will give me three dol- 
lars now and then strap him at your leisure; it's 
the money now, Jim." Jim began to whine, but 
Crocker says, "get me the money Jim." And 
Jim pawed over the cash, whereupon he grabbed 
a strap and says to Lo, "down on your hands and 
knees, you dirty little thief, down I say." And 
as the child bent over white with fear, Jim struck 
him across the back with the strap so hard he 
flattened out on the floor, screaming with pain. 
Jim was raising the strap again, when, plunk, 
something took him in the cheek that almost took 
him off his feet. He swore and raised the strap, 
when, plunk, he got another pebble in the other 
side of the face that was worse than the other 
sting. Ann was looking on in a disheartened 
way. She was somewhat scared at the attitude 
of Crocker. Crocker says, "what's the matter, 
Jim, lost your nerve?" And, plunk, Crocker 
got a small sting in the lip that made him jump 
and start as if a mule had switched him in fly 
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time with a stubby tail. He says, "come, Nick, 
let's go out of this house, it's full of hornets as 
well as thieves." And away then went. Ann 
says, "don't strap that boy again, Jim. Lo, you 
go to bed." The boy could hardly get upstairs, 
and it was nearly daylight before he quit suffer- 
ing with the pain. That boy's father and mother 
were Christians, and they asked the Lord to look 
out for that boy. "It's a wonder the Lord didn't 
strike you dead for that cowardly blow. If you 
ever do that again, Jim Stewter, something ter- 
rible will happen to you." "This is no country 
for me, Ann ; I vamoose this ranch and will not 
come here any more." 

Jim Stewter left the next morning to hunt work 
in Kingsly, and Lo was really glad when he 
heard him say that he would not be home again 
for a long time. Lo climbed downstairs. His 
little back was awfully sore and lame. He got 
some bread and butter and asked Ann if he might 
go to play with Clyde? Ann said, "yes, and to 
stay there all night, as she was going to the Cor- 
ners and would stay at Aunt Jane's over night." 

Lo was soon on his way up the ravine to the 
coal-mine farm, and as he saw Clyde he wared 
his little hand and called, "Hello!" Clyde came 
down the path to meet him and says, "you seem 
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somewhat sore, what's the matter, Lo?" "Oh, 
dad Jim says that I stole some buttons from the 
Corners' store. I never took them, but he strap- 
ped me. Jim is gone away. Maw Ann is gone 
to stay all night, and I can stay here all night, 
Clyde, if you want me to? Maw Ann says that 
I have to go to school to learn to read books. She 
is going to bring me a book and I am going to 
start school at the Corners the first of January." 
"Well, Lo, that will be fun; I will go, too, if I 

can sell a load of coal to the blacksmith at 
Crookstown. He is to come in a week or so, and 

I and a man have it nearly dug." "Clyde, let me 
help you dig when my back gets well, I like to 
work, it is fun to play man and work and sweat 
so you can feel big. Let's go up to the mine, 
Clyde, I want to see how it looks in there. What 
makes the coal sparkle so, Clyde? It looks shiny, 
like silver." "I can tell you, Lo, but you never 
tell anyone that I told you. The way that I 
found out was that a preacher man came to our 
house one day. Maw said, "come on in, what- 
ever you be," and maybe Maw didn't feel sick 
when in walked the preacher man. "How could 
you tell that he was a preacher man, Clyde?" 
Ha! I guess you could tell one yourself, 'cause 
they always have a black coat, square, like down 
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to their knees, and they don't look happy like the 
grist-mill man. And the preacher man asked 
Maw if I was the boy the woman who got killed 
in the wreck left, and Maw said, "no, it was at 
the Stewter place, where the woman died, and 
that you was the young one. And Maw said 
that your Paw died at the same time, and that 
Ann and Jim were not your Maw and Paw." 

"Clyde, did you ever go to school?" "Yes, 
I have went some. Maw says that I am going 
this year if we sell the coal." 
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CHAPTER III. 

i 

Xmas Eve. 

« 
It was about the middle of December when a 

gang of surveyors set up a tent and began to lay 
out side tracks and plans for a station at Walnut 
Bend. The opening of the coal mine near by, 
on the Howe farm, was the cause, and soon there 
were locomotive whistling and blowing off steam 
at the place, and the through trains were held up 
occasionally to take on a railroad official. 

Charlie Howe was a rich man, his father had 
settled in the old Mahoning Valley during the 
pioneer days, when you could count eleven saw- 
mills on the old river bank between Walnut Bend? 
and Dover, fifteen miles away. Charlie had' 
stayed at home and helped to clear up the mile- 
square of land. Coal underlaid the whole coun-* 
try roundabout, and thus it was that the station* 
was being built to handle the product. Charlie- 
Howe was a common, happy-go-lucky man, 
shrewd as a business man, but not stuck up as the 
other people said. His wife was inclined to be- 
more aristocratic and didn't always please the* 
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common people quite as well as her husband. 
They had one child, a blue-eyed little tot of a 
girl about two years old, and she was, of course, 
the idol of the parents. She was all daddy, you 
could see that; she loved everybody. Even the 
men in blue overalls on the railroad got a smile 
from Bertha as they hailed her when she came 
to the station with her papa, and it was that same 
spirit that prompted her to run after a little 
white kitten on the tracks while her papa was 
talking to a man, and she landed right in front 
of a fast train as it tore round the curve. Where 
the little sturdy, ragged boy came from could not 
be told, but before the engine caught Bertha the 
boy had her by one hand and pulled her off the 
track, where they both fell over a loose plank, 
and it was there they met and Lo Stewter had 
made a friend of Charlie Howe that would not 
be severed very soon, but, horrors I it nearly 
killed his wife when told of the close call that 
Bertha had, and when told that she was saved by 
Lo Stewter, that was more than dear Mrs. Aris- 
tocratic Howe could stand, and she forbade the 
story of the affair to be repeated, yet, however, 
when the ladies from Kingsly called they invar- 
iably said, "and to think that ragged little boy 
saved her life !" It seemed too hard to bear, and 
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the good little woman nearly choked with em- 
barrassment. 

Xmas came and Clyde, his mother and Lo 
took old Tom, the mule, and drove to Kingsly. 
It was a gala day in town. They were two hap- 
py lads. On the way home they passed the big 
church, and as it was nearly eight o'clock in the 
evening, Mrs. Ellis told the boys they could go in 
and listen to the singing of the chlidren, but to 
just stand or sit inside the door, not to go down 
into the church, for they were not dressed good 
enough to go inside. She would teed Tom, the 
mule, and wait for them until the music and 
singing were over. The boys were more than 
happy, and the church was full to the doors. 
Clyde stood beside the inside door and watched 
the performance from there. Lo was carried 
away by the music and singing; he was standing 
beside the seat inside the door before he knew it. 
Charlie Howe, his wife and the little tot Bertha 
happened to sit near the end, and Mr. Howe 
nearly killed his wife with embarrassment by 
saying, "there is our little hero," just as one of 
the ushers came around and, spying the little fel- 
low, led him out into the vestibule and told the 
boy that he had better run home. Lo says, "in a 
few minutes, please, I want to listen to them 
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sing." The usher had to seat someone and La 
got back to his place again. Clyde was watch- 
ing him and concluded he was all right, so he let 
him alone. Mr. Howe smiled as he saw the boy 
back again, but when one of the lady ushers 
came in and took Lo by the hand and seemed to 
pull him into the vestibule, Mr. Howe got up 
and went out also, and was surprised to hear his 
cousin, the lady, saying, "you had better run 
home, this is no place for you." "Why not, 
Maude, I thought the church was the place for 
all." "Yes, cousin, but the children should all 
be clean that are allowed in here. I don't want 
my children to mix with such dirty boys as this 
one." Lo quickly says to Clyde, "come, Clyde, 
we don't be wanted in here, but I did like to hear 
the pretty music ; I never did hear any before." 
"You shall stay and hear it, my little man." 
"No," says Clyde, we be going; Maw is ready 
now and we have a long drive; you know me, 
Mr. Howe, I am Clyde, from the coal-mine 
farm." "Yes, I know you both and you shall 
have a turkey for dinner, the both of you." And 
the next day at ten o'clock a turkey was left for 
Ann and one for the Widow Ellis 

The boys were together in the afternoon, and 
Lo says to Clyde, "what did the children mean 
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when they sang 'God will be good to you?' I 
thought they meant me until the lady said that I 
was a dirty boy, then I felt bad, and if the little 
girl's dad hadn't come out and spoke to us I 
would have cried, I know I would." 



1 
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CHAPTER IV. 
School Begins. 

Bill Hall was the teacher chosen to pilot the 
children up the intellectual ladder at the District 
School No. 3, Walnut Bend Corners. Bill, being 
a strong-built young man and handy at catch-as- 
catch-can, he was a favorite with all the boys and 
girls of his school. It was thirty per month and 
board around those days, and being a lover of 
chicken, Bill stopped longest with the people who 
killed the most chickens. As the sun began to 
shine over the tree tops and a pink edge formed 
on the side hills on the northwest side of the val- 
ley on the third day of January, Bill Hall came 
to the front and only door in the little plank 
school house at the Corners and vigorously rang 
the bell. It was opening day, many of the pupils 
were piling books upon the desk which they pre- 
ferred to sit at, and as the bell quit jingling a 
little hunch-back boy and a sturdy, black-eyed, 
ruddy-faced lad came into the door and stood as 
if waiting for someone to show them a place to 
sit. The teacher says, "'boys, you sit at the desk 
on the left side, third row back." 
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Nick Crocker was just across the aisle, one row 
back, and as our boys sat down he said, loud 
enough so several could hear him, "the coal- 
mine hunch-back and the Stewter thief." A 
giggle from the boys beside Nick. Lo felt the 
hot blood rush into his cheeks and a pang of hot 
anger filled his little breast. He looked at Clyde 
and saw a white face and set lips, and fire seemed 
to sparkle in the little slim boy's eyes, which be- 
spoke trouble, and it seemed to quench Lo's 
anger, for he knew Clyde would do a turn to 
Nick Crocker that would pay back some for the 
insult. He could feel it in Clyde's quiet manner 
and see it in his face. When the bell rang for 
recess Clyde stepped outside the door, Lo joined 
him, and as the other boys came out Clyde 
seemed to be looking for some one. At last Nick 
Crocker came out; as his feet touched the ground 
Clyde grabbed one leg and pushed him to the 
ground. Nick was much heavier than Clyde 
and a stout boy, but Clyde closed his fingers 
around Crocker's neck, and as Crocker struggled 
to loose his hold Clyde squeezed the harder. The 
teacher discovered the pair just as Nick's arms 
fell, and water had to be poured on his face to 
bring him back to his senses. He was very sober 
and the fighting spirit was seemingly closed up in 
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him for some time. The teacher was puzzled at 
the scrap and was apprised of what Nick re- 
marked when the boys were taking their seats. 
He said that he didn't want to begin the term by 
whipping, but not to let the offense happen 
again.. 

Clyde and Lo proved to be very apt pupils, 
and that winter they improved very fast. Many 
little tilts with Nick and his pals occurred, but 
they also had made friends with those who 
helped them in their struggles. The boys had 
been going to school for seven winters. In the 
summer time they worked in the mines and 
earned quite a little money, so they had very 
good clothes, and also a little money saved up. 
Lo Stewter was a very shrewd boy, also a well- 
built, fine-looking lad, and it was noticed that the 
Crocker boy was always envious of Lo and ever 
looking for a chance to dig into the boy to make 
him feel his home life if possible. Ann had 
been getting things at the store lately an<£ had not 
settled for them. Crocker proposed that Lo work 
in the store now and pay for the bill. It was the 
first of the year and school had begun; Lo was 
now going on thirteen. He was not consulted 
about the deal and was expected to do as Ann 
said, and while Crocker was talking it over he 
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says, "Ann, that boy's people had money, I be- 
lieve; you must have got quite a sum to care for 
the lad, but he might be heir to more and you 
and I could get it if we could find out his peo- 
ple's name." "That makes me think of some- 
thing; there is a box, that I had forgotten en- 
tirely, under the floor there in the corner that I 
put there to hide it from Jim, and in the box is a 
secret; I remember it all now, and that will give 
Lo a clue to a fortune." "Well, Ann you and I 
can be partners in this deal; I can furnish the 
brain work; you give me the papers, and what 
we get out of the deal we will share equal." 
"Now, Sam Crocker, you want to make a robber 
of me and yourself and both get in." "God, no, 
Ann, we have raised the boy. I have fed him, 
haven't I, that is, I have let you have the goods. 
Now, Ann, can't you see the point; it will be 
easy if he is heir to any property; don't breathe 
a word to him or anyone else; this will be a deal 
of our own. What say you, Ann? Before we 
get the box that holds the secret, will we solemn- 
ly stick together on the deal or do you always 
want to wear rags and be just common Ann 
Stewter?" That seemed to settle it with Ann. 
"Now, I shall get money now if I can, I have 
slaved and worked all my life, I have raised the 
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boy and the property should be mostly mine if 
there is any." "Well said, Mrs. Ann, see how 
that sounds already, now we will get the box and 
soon it was being opened by the clever hands of 
Sam Crocker, and as he was the only one who 
could read the contents, of course it was read as 
he pleased. Nevertheless, he said that boy was 
entitled to at least a half a thousand, and he 
would give Ann her groceries for a year longer 
and two hundred cash and take the chances of 
getting his money out of the papers. He said 
that it would take time and money, but he would 
chance it, or if she had rather he would give her 
three hundred and she could leave the country 
for a few years. "Sam Crocker, I don't want to 
go only to one place and that is where I have a 
sister who is in California at Los Angeles, I 
would be happy to go there." "Well, you can 
go. The boy can make his home here with me 
and go to school and I will do well by him. 
There is an excursion tomorrow night, you can 
get a ticket for half the regular fare, but you 
must get to Kingsly and go on the midnight 
train, I am going there this evening, you can 
ride down with me and I can get your ticket if 
you want me to?" "I sure will do it, how much 
is the ticket?" "Eighty dollars, that will leave 
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you two hundred and twenty." "I will be ready, 
Sam Crocker. I wish the boy could go along, 
can't he go Sam?" "No, he can't go now, I 
may let him come later, he had better stay here 
and go to school." "Perhaps that is better Sam, 
I shall miss Lo a heap." "You will be so busy 
visiting you will soon get over being lonesome 
for the boy." That night in Kingsly, Ann came 
near backing out on the whole plan, but the 
money in her pocket and a big bottle of red stuff 
in her grip and several sips on the side, Ann soon 
had a longing to see the Pacific Coast where 
she had spent her childhood days. 
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CHAPTER V. 

i 

Lo gets a job in the store. 

Sam Crocker drove past the school just as 
the children were coming out at the close of 
school one day in January and as he spied Lo, he 
called the boy to him. "Where is Ann, Lo?" 
"I don't know, she has been gone three days, I 
have been staying alone." "See here," Sam says, 
"Ann owes me thirty dollars for groceries, you 
have helped to eat them so you had better come 
do chores and work in the store to pay the bill." 
"Can I continue at school here?" "You couldn't 
do much and go to school." "I can get up early 
and work late." "Well you can start in." "How 
much am I to get a week?" "You will get two 
dollars and your keep." "Well, Mr. Crocker, 
I will try it, that will take me all winter to pay 
the bill." "Yes, but that is an easy way to can- 
cel a bad debt." 

Lo was puzzled that Ann should go away and 
not tell him where she was. He didn't know 
that she had arranged with Sam Crocker to 
give Lo her address, but Crocker concluded that 
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Ann would soon forget the boy and it would be 
safer for him not to let the boy know where Ann 
was. Lo was kept busy. He was soon the all- 
around man and a great many days he could not 
get away to go to school at all, he improved 
every minute he got and kept up in his studies 
with the other pupils. The winter weather wore 
away and one morning Mr. Crocker called Lo 
into the back end of the store and said, "I am 
very sorry but I have been missing change from 
the money drawer for a long time, now Lo I 
hope you quit it, of course, I always knew you 
inclined that way but I do hope now that you 
will stop it." "There were people in the store 
and Crocker talked loud enough so that they 
could hear every word. Lo denied having taken 
a cent. "Crocker said, "I will give you another 
chance Lo, I want to be good to you, I will also 
make this proposition to you, I will act as your 
guardian, if you can learn to quit that one habit, 
I can do well for you, of course, if you intend to 
be honest you will want me for your guardian, if 
you intend to keep on nipping things you won't 
have anyone to act as your representative." "Mr. 
Crocker, I don't like to have you talk to me like 
that, I will tell you now and for all time I have 
never taken one thing from you or anyone else. 
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I had just as soon have you for my guardian as 
anyone, but I won't stand for anymore of this 
taking stuff from you, you must decide upon that 
point right now. Your son has access to the 
money till and perhaps he could tell you where 
the money went to." Mr. Crocker was taken 
back very much at Lo's stand, he thought that 
Lo would cow down and whine like his own boy 
did when caught in the wrong but Lo was of a 
different make up and didn't intend to be made 
a mark of. 

"We won't argue the point anymore, you can 
deliver the order to the station." Now after Lo 
drove the one horse rig away with the orders, 
one of the men, a fellow of poor habits and not 
much given to work says, "that Stewter kid will 
bear watching if I am any judge of beef, old Jim 
Stewter can't keep his hands off from other peo- 
ple's stuff." "He is a bad one, believe me," says 
Crocker, "I have my patience nearly broken 
with him. If I can get to be his guardian, I 
will try to break him of this one habit which I 
don't like to talk about or I will send him where 
they will break him of it." One by one the peo- 
ple around the corners kept from speaking as 
friendly with Lo, until the boy began to notice 
the change in their attitude. He felt it very 
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keenly. He had been at the Crocker store now 
nearly two years and as Sam had laid the plans 
he was now Lo's guardian. Lo had signed sev- 
eral papers that Crocker had told him to put his 
name on and he began to feel that some of the 
papers were quite important. There was the 
one man who always had a pleasant word for Lo 
and also one little blue eyed girl who at the same 
time seemed to like to have Lo speak to her, and 
these people were no other than Charlie Howe 
and his daughter Bertha. Lo Stewter at this time 
was a fine looking young man nearly 16 years 
old and advanced for his age, his work among 
men had made him seem older than he really 
was, he had an independent air, that some people 
didn't like but to Bertha Howe, he was a prince 
and she was his sweetheart even if he didn't call 
and see her, they were having their little "tete- 
a-tete" just the same. Bertha knew that her 
mother would not allow it, if she were told of her 
desire to go with Lo, so she quietly kept it a sec- 
ret from her mother, her daddy was the only 
one she confided in and he said nothing to stop 
the little lady from flirting a little with Lo. 
Clyde took many a note from Lo to Bertha when 
he was delivering coal to the station these days, 
when his mother had sale for all they could dig. 
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Then it happened that Bertha Howe only, thir- 
teen and Lo Stewter sixteen, met at the bridge 
over the old Mahoning river and as the sun 
shone on the water that beautiful September 
afternoon and the fish jumped up to catch a bug, 
the boy and girl so much apart in social standing 
told each other their joys and sorrows and said 
that they should always be true to each other no 
matter what happened. 

Lo says, "I feel in my heart I shall some day 
get away from this place and be in business and 
have some property then I can come for you and 
we will be just as happy as anyone else." Ber- 
tha knew, so she said, that Lo was cut out for a 
business man, and when the right time came 
he would fill the place with a dignity, that would 
be pleasing to all. Lo says, "I can't understand 
what Mr. Crocker has me sign so many papers 
about my guardian business and he is all the time 
trying to make people think I am doing some- 
thing wrong' I can't understand it and before he 
knows it, I will leave to work somewhere else." 
"Then I would not see you as often as I do now, 
Lo." And there they spent the hour on the bridge 
not suspecting the trap that was being made to 
separate them and cast a shadow upon their 
young lives. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Colonel Churchill. 

The British had their troubles, it was the 
Kaffir uprising in India that had called for vol- 
unteers and the battle had been costly to the 
natives as well as to Old England. Peace had 
been proclaimed once again and some of the 
officers as well as many of the troops were send- 
ing in their resignations and patiently or im- 
patiently as the case might be, were awaiting 
their honorable discharge. Colonel Frederick 
Churchill was one of that number, he had steadi- 
ly won promotion on the fields of battle and now 
he wished to return to Old England. As he was 
telling his brother officers, since his seventeen 
years in the service his people at home had near- 
ly all drifted away so that the estate was really 
left without a master. The old Viscount had 
quarreled with both of the boys, the accepted 
Baron Frederick had been bent on being a soldier 
and Lowell had married an orphan girl, an ar- 
tist without money and not much fame and the 
Viscount had been furiously mad and the boys 
had taken leave and now the estate needed some- 
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one to make it a home place for the coming gen- 
eration if there was to be any. 

The colonel was a man now fifty years old 
and he had not heard a word from his brother 
in eighteen years. As soon as the papers arrive 
I shall leave you^boys and return to the old 
home, hunt up my brother and settle down to 
home life for the balance of my days. I have 
been in my country's* service now long enough 
so that I feel entitled to the rest which I sorely 
need. My father died some six years after I 
came to ndlia. My mother has been dead many 
years. Yes, all that are left are Loel and I, with 
whatever famliy he has. I am destined to 
remain single, as I would not wish to tie up to 
a wife this late in life. 

And thus it was that Colonel Churchill rode 
up to his old home in Lincolnshire a month 
later, and the old servants were sure glad to see 
the master at home once more. 

"And where is the brother, Lowell?" they 
asked the colonel, as he gave a little reception 
to the home servants a week after his arrival. 

"I have never heard from my brother since 
I left here, eighteen years ago." 

"He sailed for America soon after you left for 
India, and no word has ever come from him to 
any of us" said the old butler. 
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"Lowell would never write to anyone if he 
could keep from it. I will take steps at once to 
locate him, and we will try to cheer up the old 
home here and get back to living once again. I 
am tired now of the roving spirit of army life. 
I am now more in sympathy with my father's 
view in life. He wanted us boys to settle down 
at home ; and it would have been better for us, I 
believe. Now to find my brother Lowell and 
get his share of the estate into his name, so that 
he can be independent. I only want my half 
of the property." 

Thus the wheels began to move that would, if 
not blocked, turn a fortune over to a man some- 
where in America if he was alive. A cable- 
gram was sent to New York city to the editor 
of one of the leading papers of the great city to 
cause advertisements to be inserted in all the 
great papers of the States to try to locate Lowell 
Churchill or his family. Then it was that so 
many people by the name of Churchill in Amer- 
ica were answering the advertisement, but no 
one could present the proper credentials, and the 
colonel was puzzled; it did not seem possible 
that all the advertisements could escape the eyes 
of his brother or some of his brother's friends. 
Could it be possible that he had left America? 
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At that time there was a great rush to Australia. 
The sheep prospects of that country were setting 
the world ablaze with the sheep-raising fever 
and shiploads of people were landing every 
month ; so cablegrams were sent to Sydney, Mel- 
boure and Perth, and many answers were 
cabled in from these cities. However, none 
came from Lowell. This stone-wall opposition 
aroused the fighting spirit in the colonel and he 
was all the more determined to find his brother 
or some news of what had become of him. He 
ordered his trunks packed and, with his valet, 
left on the old Anchor line for New York city, 
determined to put the whole detective force on 
the lookout. 

Eighteen years were a long start on the wrong 
side of the ledger, the chief of detectives told 
the colonel; yet they could put the machinery 
to work and, if possible, unbury the past and 
reveal the whereabouts of the man, who should 
be easily found. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lo Stewter Leaves the Store and Cannot Be 

Found. 

Sam Crocker seemed quite nervous and as if 
things were not moving quite his way as Lo 
came in to his breakfast. Nick also seemed in 
a stubborn fit of humor, and Sam quickly began 
to nag Lo about taking so much time making 
deliveries. 

"We will go to Kingsley this morning," he 
said. "I have some business there, and also 
have one more paper for you to sign." 

They arrived at Kingsley at eight o'clock and 
went directly to the office of Cotton Bros., a law 
firm, noted for the many crooked deals they had 
figured in. Lo was left in the anteroom. The 
transom happened to be open a trifle, and the 
conversation was easily heard that was carried 
on in the next room by Crocker and the Cottons. 
Lo was not noticing it at all until his name was 
spoken by the lawyer, and what he heard made 
the blood run to his temples in a mad fury. As 
he listened he turned pale; then he got up and 
very noiselessly left the room. He was so dazed 
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and mad at what he had heard he hardly knew 
what to do. All he knew was that he must get 
away from there at once. The Cottons had 
framed up a scheme to lock him up or send him 
to a house of correction. They were to get five 
hundred dollars and half of his fortune that 
Crocker and they were planning to secure. It 
flashed through his brain what Clyde's mother 
had said of the wreck and that he was not Maw 
Ann's baby at all, but belonged to some one 
who had been killed in the wreck. That at this 
time was of no consequence; he must get away 
from these men's clutches. A freight was pull- 
ing out of Kingsley toward his home; it would 
land him at the Bend Station ahead of Crocker. 
He wanted to see Clyde, and then he would go 
some place away from these parts, where 
Crocker seemed bent on making people believe 
he was a thief. The hot tears came to his eyes. 
Why was it, when he was trying to work and 
be honest, that this man, who pretended to be 
his friend, should be bound to torment him all 
the time? These thoughts surged up into his 
mind and nearly choked him. But the train was 
moving and he must catch it, or perhaps they 
would lock him up. He dashed around the 
building, which partly hid the train from him, 
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and caught a side iron and swung up between 
two coal cars and was soon going toward the 
Bend station, where he would drop off and run 
up and see Clyde. Then he would get away 
to some part of the country where Crocker or 
the Cottons would not see him again. Before 
the train reached the Bend station Lo dropped 
off and went up the ravine where the coal farm, 
as it was called was located. 

Clyde was glad to see Lo ; he had not met him 
for several days, and Clyde fairly worshiped 
the well-built lad, who had always been his 
play-fellow. Lo soon told Clyde of the conver- 
sation and what he was going to do, at which the 
hunchback burst into sobs and said: 

"Lo, I don't like to have you leave the coun- 
try; you and I have good times. I shall die 
with lonesomeness now if you go; and yet you 
must go. Crocker has it in for you, and I 
believe you have some property rights he is after. 
I shall watch him, and if he is doing crooked 
work on you, Lo, I will be the one to burn him 
for it — now, I swear I will!" and the small 
figure seemed to swell in anger and just indig- 
nation that his only true boy friend was forced 
to leave on account of the trickery of a man. 

"The preacher man told me once," said Mrs. 
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Ellis, "that Gaud says the weak things shall 
overcome the mighty. Maybe you are one of 
the weak things, Clyde." 

"I hope I am, mother. I will try very hard 
to master this treacherous man." 

"Well, Clyde, I shall have to go tonight, and 
I will leave a note for you to take to my little 
sweetheart; and I will send you letters to Kings- 
ley, so my guardian won't get on to where I am. 
I will get work some place. I have a little 
money, but won't have any to fool away. I 
shall strike west; perhaps Chicago will be my 
place. I will write you as soon as I am settled." 

As the evening was well spent, Lo wrung the 
hand of Clyde and bid the little man farewell, 
and with a heavy heart retraced his steps down 
the ravine out into the night, a homeless boy — 
caused by a treacherous man. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Crocker and the Cottons in a Rage. 

When Crocker and the Cotton brothers had 
all their plans agreed upon, they sent Crocker 
out to bring in Lo, the victim. They were go- 
ing to put him in the house of correction until 
he was of age; that would give them over five 
years to get hold of the property. Crocker still 
had the box that held the papers; he was not 
going to part with them until he could see some 
money in sight. He was surprised not to find 
the boy in the waiting-room, and stepped out 
into the hallway, then down on to the street, then 
back upstairs. The Cottons began to get un- 
easy. Then a search was made, and nowhere 
could Lo be found. Back again to the office. 
Then it was that they began to curse and swear. 
They felt sure the boy had skipped, and the 
Cottons said "no deal for them while he was 
loose'" and Crocker said that if he was trying 
to get away he would brain him when he found 
him; but Crocker was not destined to have that 
pleasure. 
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To say Crocker was mad would be putting it 
very mildly. The thought of a fortune being 
within his avaricious grasp and then to lose the 
chance by a boy skipping from him — it was too 
exasperating, and he was in an awful rage. The 
old horse and buggy were rushed over the road 
to the Bend and then up to his store. It was 
five o'clock and there were many people to be 
waited upon, but Crocker was in no mood to 
wait upon trade, and said to Nick, who was 
doing his best to put up a bill of stuff: 

"Have you seen Lo?" 

"Lo?" says Nick. "Don't you know where 
he is? I supposed he was in the barn." 

"Ha!" said Crocker; "if he was, I would kill 
him." 

Every few moments Crocker would go to the 
door and look down the road, hoping to 
see the boy coming back to the store. But he 
was destined not to see the lad. 

Lo only had the clothes that he had worn to 
Kingsley. He never once thought of going to 
Crocker's to get his old clothes. He didn't even 
wish to see any of that set again ; he was begin- 
ning to feel more free already than he had for 
three years. As he walked down the ravine the 
moon peeped over the ridge; a rabbit skipped 
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across the path ahead of him, and now and then 
a bird would flutter out of the low bushes as 
he startled them in his walk down toward the 
highway that followed the Pennsylvania R. R., 
where he hoped to catch a freight and steam 
away to the great western country where he 
would try to create an opening for himself. 
For many days he tramped along, sometimes on 
freights, where he would meet the old profes- 
sional knight of the road, but mostly alone. He 
finally reached the great Chicago Stock Yards 
and secured a job from an old fellow by the name 
of Burns — to herd cattle out in Montana — and 
he went with Mr. Burns to the scene of his' 
labors. They were a week on the road before 
the train steamed into Malby, where they got 
off and were met with saddle horses, to proceed 
the balance of their way on horseback. It was 
an eventful trip, and not to acquaint our readers 
with the incidents would be to deprive them 
of some of the most stirring events of this story. 
When John Burns got his traps and belongings 
into the long, red drawers in the caboose on the 
end of the cattle train that ran between Montana 
and Chicago over the N. P. R. R. he was very 
careful to set a five-gallon jug of red stuff down 
in the corner of the caboose, with a tin cup 
turned over the top of the jug. 
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"Do you drink?" he asked Lo. 

"No, sir, I don't," replied Lo. 

"Well, I wish I didn't; but I can't get along 
without it. It has been an awful curse to me, 
though, and I would like to quit it." 

"Then break the jug and let the stuff run out," 
said Lo. "Keep away from it and it won't bite 
you. If you were near a big rattlesnake you 
were afraid would bite you, what would you 
do?" 

"I would kill the snake." 

"Then break the jug; it's more dangerous 
than the snake," said Lo. 

"Ha! You know much about the pangs eat- 
ing into your very heart and soul — the insane 
desire to taste and drink until you would face 
hell and death to satisfy that desire — you, only 
a boy — you preach to me, a man who has feasted 
at the shrine of that curious, fascinating, devilish, 
goading, all-consuming relish. Ha! You tell 
me to break that jug and spill out upon these 
tracks the only thing that can stop for the 
moment the desire that it creates in my very 
soul, and ride home sober to my wife and chil- 
dren? No! They would think I had got 
religion or softening of the brain." 
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"That would be better, don't you think, than 

to go home drunk every time? You don't have 

it in your home, do you?" 

"No, I have dried up and died ever looking 

forward to these trips, but soon I shall order it 

by the barrel and take it home." 

"Yes, and create a miniature Hell there for 
your wife and children." 

"Well, as you seem to know I presume so. 
Could you shoot a hole in that jug, if I would let 
you, boy?" 

"Yes, and be glad to." 

"Well, I probably will kill you for it after- 
wards, if you want to take a chance shoot. And 
before the words had died on John Burns' lips, 
bang, went the thirty-eight, Lo had in his holster 
and the jug was smashed, the red liquor ran in 
streams over the rough floor and down out of 
the cracks. John Burns looked at the broken 
jug, his face turned red, then the looked out 
upon the broad plains that seemed to stretch in 
endless measure to the West, he faced the stal- 
wart boy who now having done the act was 
somewhat awed himself. Burns says, "you took 
the chance, you must suffer for the act, as I told 
you I might kill you for doing it, I shall cut 
holes into your hide for your audacity and likely 
throw you off the train." 
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"I did it for your wife and children, remem- 
ber that Sir and don't goad me too far, I am a 
free man." 

"You are, are you?" and John Burns having 
drawn out a black raw-hide commonly used to 
corral cattle with, struck the boy several sting- 
ing blows across the shoulders that made ridges 
bulge up under the skin. 

Burns was a big fellow some fifty years old. 
Lo was a well-built lad just past sixteen, but 
he was an athletic fellow and a born fighter, 
he learned that at the bend, before the lash could 
catch him again, he caught Burns by one hand 
and swinging around pulled him over his 
shoulder with one hand holding Burns right leg, 
he whirled once around, let loose of Burns who 
crashed to the floor completely collapsed as it 
knocked the breath out of his lungs and nearly 
broke his neck and ribs. When the man failed 
to arise, Lo helped him to the long cushioned 
seat in their compartment, sat down while he 
coolly collected himself. Burns whispered, "for 
my wife and children," and laid quiet. 

The train was pulling along over the prairie, 
when a man came in from the caboose next to 
theirs that was occupied by the trainmen and 
says: 
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"John, where is the jug?" 
John pointed to the broken pieces. 
The man swore and says, "how did that hap- 
pen?" 

"That kid broke it, he don't like red stuff." 
"Ha, wait until the fireman finds out that he 
did it." 

"He won't break another, very likely," says 
Burns. 

News travels fast on freight trains from the 
caboose to the engine by signals and soon Kelly, 
the stout husky fireman, was shuffling over the 
empty cattle cars back to the caboose and drovers' 
car, as the one is called ahead of the caboose, the 
trainman told Kelly of the jug being broken, he 
says, "what did Burns do?" 

"Nothing, I guess and I believe he is sick, 
but the lad will likely get it when he comes to." 
"Yes, and he will get it now." 
"I want to see the fun, kill him Bill." 
"No, I won't kill him, but I will give him 
a taste of Western life if he is an Eastern kid, 
it will teach him a very important lesson to mind 
his own business." 

Kelly and the other man went into the drover's 
car and Kelly says, "someone has spoilt our party, 
eh, John?" 
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"Yes, for the wife and children's sake, Bill." 

Lo had gotten to his feet and stood looking 
out upon the plains, he sensed trouble and his 
nerves were strained to almost a snapping point. 
Kelly advanced toward him and in a sneering 
tone says, "it's almost a shame to slap you but 
I must teach you Western etiquette, and that is 
to mind your own business." 

"Yes," says Lo, "and it is good style too." 

As Lo faced Kelly, his large black eyes shone 
like sparkles of fire and even Bill Kelly didn't 
like their looks. He struck at Lo, but his blow 
fell short and he got one on the right eye that 
closed that orb and made his head bump the 
floor, he sprang up like a mad bull now, but an- 
other bat on the left eye and then both orbs re- 
fused to open, in a blind rage he tried again when 
a bat on the end of the nose flattened that, so 
that no exhaust could pass through it and Kelly 
was pawing the air for breath. "I quit." 

"For his wife and children," says Burns and 
chuckled. 

"Where is the wash basin and water, Greene," 
said Kelly. 

"Greene is in the caboose," says Burns. 

"When did he leave?" 

"At the second fall he said that he had to see 
the conductor and excused himself." 
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"Good, he is a good man, when you don't need 
one. Well, John L. Sullivan, I will have to ask 
you to lead me to the water can to wash open 
my orbs." 

"My name is not Sullivan, but I can help you 
if you wish me to." 

And Lo led the man to the water can and bath- 
ed his face and held cold clothes on his eyes 
until he could see. 

Then Kelly says, "thank you lad, where did 
you hale from?" 

"Oh, I came from a little back woods place 
away down in Pennsylvania. I was never away 
from home before." 

"Well, my boy, I am glad that we had a mix- 
up before you had travelled much." 

"Yes," says Burns, "for his wife and children's 
sake." 

"Well, Burns, what is the reason you took the 
accident to the jug so calmly, I should have 
thought that you would have tried to cuff him 
yourself." 

"I did and I haven't been able to stand or 
get up since and the lad says that he did it, 'for 
my wife and children's sake,'" laughed Burns. 

Then Kelly burst into a hearty laugh and said, 
"well he is some kid and I like him, we will both 
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go home sober for once even if our bones do 
ache." 

Lo went back to the window and was soon lost 
in thought and as the scene of the recent battle 
slipped from his mind, he thought of Clyde back 
home and the tears rolled down his cheeks and 
he was lost to all about him, his frame shook as 
he sobbed, for a fit of home sickness seemed to 
envelop him ; however, he was recalled from it. 
Kelly took him by the shoulder and said, cheer 
up, lad, you served us right. Lad, when you 
reach John Burns' ranch, you will meet a bunch 
of good fellows. What in thunder is this red 
streak across your neck?" 

"Did you hit this lad with the black snake, 
Burns?" 

"Yes, but he stopped me." 

"Well, by thunder come here Lad, I will fix 
that up, you doctored my eyes so I can see, I will 
see if I can't bathe out a little of that red poison 
from your neck." 

"Ha," says Burns, "look on his shoulder, you 
will see what kind of stuff he is made of." 

Kelly rolled the flannel shirt back so he could 
see the four ridges like cords across the shoulders 
and he was provoked, he says, "Burns, I have 
a notion to whale the devil right out of you even 
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if you have got a broken rib and then I am going 
to bat one of my eyes out again." 

Lo began to laugh and Burns says, "don't let 
that kid get started again, he has never travelled 
much, you know, and God knows what he will 
do to us yet," then he laughed. 

Then Kelly said, "say Lad, shake hands with 
me and say that you forgive me for being the big 
fool that I was. We need your kind of lads out 
in this country to show us up once in a while." 

"Oh, you people are all right," says Lo, "but 
Burns told me to shoot the hole into the jug and 
then after I did he got sore at me, so I suppose 
maybe we are all to blame." 

"No, you are not one whit to blame and I 
shall accept this as one of the best temperance 
lectures I ever got, but it's back to the old engine 
for me and there's where you will find Kelly until 
I reach the end of the division, Good day, Lad, 
go to thunder, Bums," and Kelly went over the 
top to the coal end of the locomotive, 

Lo sat down now and began to muse on the 
outcome of this trip. He had made some 
advance he figured and in the country he was 
going to, it probably would have to be repeated, 
it did not suit Lo to figure in those kind of scraps 
unless driven to it, he detested a fight. When 
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they reached Malby and were astride the horses, 
Lo noticed Mr. Burns was pretty lame in his side 
and the boy felt sorry for him yet he said nothing 
and after a little over ten hours in the saddle 
the light of the Burns' ranch could be seen, John 
Burns handed a small grip over to Lo and says, 
"don't loose that lad, there are several cattle in 
there," and Lo noticed the man who had brought 
the horses look at him with some contempt, he 
evidently thought the grip in pretty young hands 
and as the ranch was approached, Burns made 
no move to take the grip. 

The man says to Lo, "I can carry that to the 
house and you can stay and feed the horses." 

Burns heard the remark, but said nothing, he 
was at the time looking at a shoe boil on his 
horse. 

"I will carry it," says Lo, "but I can feed my 
horse also, if you will show me where the oats 
are." 

"Oh, give me the grip, the oats are in the room 
there," and he pointed to the room beyond a 
couple more horses which stood next to where 
they had tied the ones they had ridden in. 

The man took hold of the grip, Lo says, "let 
go of that," the fellow tried to pull it away. 

Burns was watching over his horse to see the 
fun. 
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"Lo says, "hands off, I tell you," but the man 
seemed determined to get the grip when — bat — 
and the man turned over end ways nearly twice 
before he got his balance and Burns says, "Char- 
lie, let the boy alone, I told him to carry the grip." 

The fellow was so surprised, he went to the 
feed room and whistled as if he was excited. 

Bunis shuffled around to the feed room and 
says, "I meant to have told you not to bother that 
kid much." 

"He is funny, but some of the boys may get 
funny with him." 

"Might be," says Burns, "he is awful green 
and don't take anyone's word for much, I guess," 
he said with a chuckle. 

He then went to the house, but before they 
reached the house a noisy bunch of boys and girls 
met them and began to pull and haul Mr. Burns. 

He says, "go easy, I got kicked in the ribs by 
a broncho." 

"Oh, poor dad," says a girl of about fourteen, 
"poor pap," says two or three younger chil- 
dren. 

Lo was conscious of the bunch sizing him up, 
when they entered the house. He was surprised 
to see such a big roomy place, the table was a 
long affair all set ready to serve a meal on, it 
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would seat fully twenty people, at one end there 
were small plates, such as children use, he sized 
it up to be the place where the family sat and 
the rest was for the men. Mrs. Burns was a 
jovial looking woman quite stout and seemed to 
be the happiest when the children were making 
the most noise. The smell of the supper made 
Lo so hungry he could hardly wait until it was 
served. Mr. and Mrs. Burns also ate very 
heartily. 

After the children and men had retired, Mr. 
Burns set the grip inside of a big safe which he 
had set in concrete in one corner of the room. 

Mrs. Burns says, "that lad, at first, looks like 
Lowell Churchill, don't he?" 

"Well, by shucks, he does and he handles his 
mits about the same also." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Well, you remember how Churchill trim- 
med a whole car load of miners at the depot 
one time when they got up and were fresh over 
something, well this lad could do the same 
thing." 

Then Burns told her of the scrap on the train, 
also what Lo had done to Charlie, the hostler or 
barn man. 

"He is a good lad," says Mrs. Burns, "where 
are his people?" 
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"I don't know, but it does strike me now how 
much he resembles Lowell Churchill. It's 
funny that they never wrote us, oh, well, they 
were discouraged with the country and it was 
different here then than now, irrigation has made 
this country." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
/ have come too late," says the Colonel. 

Come, and sit down, Colonel, it's no use to 
pace the floor like a caged lion." Chief of the 
Pinkertons, detective Murphy was sitting in his 
office, one hand striking a match, one holding the 
telephone and an unlit cigar in his mouth which 
was eternally going out. Colonel Churchill was 
pacing the floor and very much disappointed. 

"Now look here your brother didn't settle in 
a city, that's sure, he is either on a ranch or so 
far down into the mines that he doesn't get any 
papers from the land of sunshine and flowers. 
I will keep the wires busy anyway. Your bro- 
ther is likely dead to see the Churchills who have 
answered and from all over the country." 

"Yes, chief, I have come too late, that is all. I 
will return to England, keep things moving. You 
must get me some clue, I will try to get the sail- 
ing date, then the date he arrived here, then you 
will try to find some one who remembers him or 
get some clue. It seems to me, chief, we should 
find him or his wife, and he may have a family of 
children; I can't give up hope yet." "We will 
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not leave a stone unturned, Colonel. Sorry we 
have not had better success ; it may come later all 
in a bunch. I will cable the first news I get." 
"Very well, chief, good-bye for now," and Colo- 
nel Churchill, with his hopes of meeting his 
brother badly shattered, left New York City for 
England. About the same time Lo Stewter, as 
he was known, was taking his first lessons on how 
to round up a herd of cattle or stop a stampede. 
The foreman sized up Lo pretty keenly after the 
man in charge of the barn told of his bout with 
Lo; he painted him as a very important fellow 
who just ached to get into a scrap which would, 
of course, put Lo in wrong with the bunch, yet 
as time passed by and he was so eager and will- 
ing to do his work, the bunch began to warm up 
to him. He was always ready to do his part, and 
if one of the bunch didn't feel well Lo would try 
to do the fellow's work, so by his cheerfulness 
and his unselfish acts he soon made friends. 

Minnie Burns was past fourteen, and when Lo 
came she seemed to think pretty well of him and 
was a little put out when she saw a letter mailed 
to Bertha Howe, in care of Clyde Ellis, Kingsley. 
The name of Clyde seemed to fascinate Minnie, 
and, blushing like a rose, she asked Lo who 
Clyde Ellis was? He told her that he was his 
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boy friend, and as he pictured Clyde with his 
brown eyes and pretty face — and he says you 
soon get so you never think of him as a hunch- 
back, but you love him for his good ways. Min- 
nie says, "you think he is all right, don't you?" 
At which Lo says, "I would die for Clyde." 

Mr. Burns went out with cow-punchers, and 
as he called the men one day to take a look at the 
stock, he happened to get next to Lo, and they 
rode down over the lands owned by the L. C. Co., 
as it was called, "the owner of this claim here, 
says Burns, is surely disgusted with Montana; if 
I knew where he was I would buy the land ; it 
needs water, as mine did, then it would be the 
finest property in the country." "Who is the 
owner of the L. C. Co. property?" says Lo. "I 
see the Makers are getting down, yet the prop- 
erty couJd be put in fine shape with a little water 
put through it and on certain sections of it." 
"Well, the owners were Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
Churchill, as fine a couple as ever lived in these 
diggings, and he was a regular Hercules — black 
hair and large brown eyes, square built, and had 
muscles like a giant, his shoulders were as square 
across as the plate roll on a set of scales, and the 
calves of his legs were hard and bulged out like 
an athlete; well, lad, to be more explicit, your 
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legs and yes, your arms, look just like his did — 
only you are not so large yet, but you will be in a 
couple of years. And his wife, oh she was a 
handsome little woman; she could paint a pic- 
ture of a calf or sheep so you would start to carry 
feed to it. They were always together. When 
the baby came, a wee baby, just a little fellow, 
they sold me their stock and left the country to 
go, I think, to Europe, yet I don't know exactly. 
They wanted me to pay the taxes on the place 
until they came back ; they were to write me. My 
wife and I have raised that whole nest of kiddies 
since they left and I have paid the taxes, and 
nary a scratch of a pen or pencil have they sent 
us. We were like brothers, and I still love the 
memories of those days together with them peo- 
ple, and, lad, you make me think of him, every 
motion you make, and your eyes look at me the 
same. Did you ever, by chance, happen to know 
the Churchills?" "No, sir; well, in fact, I never 
knew any one very much, only mother Ann and 
dad Jim, as I called them." "I wonder if your 
friends could have been killed in a wreck and no 
one ever knew of it? Burns looked at the lad 
and says, "lad, you knew your pap and mother, 
did you?" And Lo, blushing at the remem- 
brance of his home, says, "yes, indeed I do." 
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"Well," says Burns, "that then breaks up my 
idea, I wish it could be as I thought for a mo- 
ment." Just at this time the foreman came up 
and says to Lo, "will you go with Hank up the 
north bend and drive out the stragglers into the 
big valley. I want that section left for winter 
feed, and Lo dashed away to join his companion. 
Weeks came and went. One day in the spring 
Lo received a letter from Clyde telling him that 
Mrs. Ellis had passed over the long divide, the 
curtain of life was lowered between her and the 
little manly Clyde. He was so lonely; he could 
now get a royalty from his coal, and Mr. Howe 
would take the lease of his farm for and on that 
scale, and Clyde wished to join Lo on the ranch 
if he could only get some work to help make his 
living. Lo read part of the letter to Mr. Burns; 
Minnie was listening and says, "Daddy, let him 
come, we need him in the dining-room and 
kitchen ; it will help mama to have him ; Lo says 
he is a dandy boy and likes him like a brother." 
"Well, then have him come, we can allow him 
very good wages, not quite as much as the punch- 
ers, yet enough to let him put by a nest egg." 
"Oh, daddy, won't that be nice to have Lo have 
a chum here of his own, it is different than a 
friend picked up out here, they can talk over old 
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times, you know, daddy, and it will be pleasant 
for them." "Yes, lassie, you are great at fram 
ing up social scales, you seem quite interested in 
the little hunchback. Thus it happened that a 
month later Clyde got into Malby two 
days ahead of the time he expected to arrive. 
The only ones to be there were the Templetons, 
from the T. & M. ranch, with their big automo- 
mile ; they were located at Lawson Valley, some 
thirty miles on the southwest of the Bums ranch, 
and by driving ten miles out of their way they 
could let Clyde ride to the Burns ranch. Mrs. 
Templeton had taken a trip down East to visit 
her sister, and it was a lucky stroke of circum- 
stance that put the little crooked-back man into 
their car. Gus Templeton was a born West- 
erner and very democratic. He had migrated 
to Montana before the buffalo had been driven 
into the small area where Uncle Sam forbade 
any more to be killed. 

Gus had sat on the high land and had seen the 
herds of buffalo galloping past him for six hours 
at a stretch, and no hunter in sight. He had also 
counted thousands of carcasses which lay on the 
ground stripped of the skin, the motive for kill- 
ing, and the meat left to spoil. He could tell 
you stories by the hour that made the thrills chase 
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up your spine; and Clyde was a good listener. 
On learning that Clyde was from near Kingsley, 
Gus was very much interested. His wife had a 
sister, Mrs. Charlie Gowe, near there, and Clyde 
seemed like an old friend to Gus when he learned 
that he was a neighbor to the Howes ; he felt as 
if he had met an old friend. His wife was the 
only one at the ranch house now. His children, 
a boy and a girl, were both married and had 
families. The children came to visit them, and 
that was the bright spot of their social life. He 
made Clyde promise to come and visit him. 
And when Clyde told of his mother's death and 
how lonely he had been Gus brushed away a tear 
that would not stay back. 

U I have a friend here at the Burns ranch you 
would like if you ever meet him," says Clyde. 

He was going to say more about Lo when he 
remembered how bitter Mrs. Howe was to Lo, 
so he changed his topic and said : 

"I want to pay you, Mr. Templeton, for my 
ride. It has saved me two days' board at Malby 
and given me so much pleasure. 

"Don't you mention money to me, my little 
man," said Gus. "This is the greatest pleasure 
that I have had in years. I do like to meet peo- 
ple from the old Mahoning. I hope Mrs. Tern- 
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pleton brings back one of her nieces; it would 
be grand to have some one come home with her 
from the good old country of my boyhood 
State." 

They arrived at the Burns ranch at about two 
o'clock. The Burns children and Minnie were 
surprised to see how pretty Clyde was; his large, 
brown eyes were like a smile; he was spry and 
jovial. He soon was a favorite with the children 
and Burns was surprised to see how Templeton 
favored the little man, and Gus said : 

"If you don't have a place for my friend, Mr. 
Ellis, neighbor Burns, I can place him, and will 
be glad to ; I just need him." 

"You can't have him," said baby Burns. And 
Mr. Templeton drove away after telling Clyde 
to be sure and come to see him when he got 
settled. 

Mr. Templeton dined with Clyde at Burns' 
ranch, so Clyde had gotten an introduction to 
western life on a ranch, and he liked the open 
order of things. The happy laugh of Bobby 
and the noisy clatter of the rest of the children, 
the sight of the ponies in the corral near the 
barn all interested him, and Minnie took pride 
in telling him of how soon Lo had become an 
expert in the saddle and how he could throw 
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the lasso and rope a steer or horse. 

"I can hardly wait to meet Lo," said Cyde. 
"He's a prince." 

Mrs. Burns was as pleased to see him smile 
and be happy as if he was one of the home brood. 
She liked a big family and wanted them always 
to make all the noise they could. She said "no 
quiet bunch" for her; it was the best sign of 
good health in the home nest to hear the racket 
among the chickens. 

When the cow punchers came riding home in 
the evening, Clyde could hardly hold himself, 
and the quick eye of Lo saw his friend quite a 
distance from the ranch, and he said to the fore- 
man: 

"Can I hustle on in? I see my friend that I 
expected has arrived." 

"Yes, go ahead." 

And away flew Lo in advance of the rest of 
the bunch. The meeting was like two brothers 
and Mrs. Burns wiped her eyes, while the chil- 
dren stood silently for once and wondered why 
Lo said so quietly : 

"I am very sorry, Clyde; but all our friends 
have to go some time. Your mother was a dear 
friend to me, and we will both miss her very 
much. But, Clyde, it won't be long before we all 
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meet again, and then we don't separate any more. 
Your mother told me that one time. I want you 
to meet all the boys now, Clyde, as they come 
into the yard. You will like the whole bunch." 
And as the big, husky lads took the small, white 
hand of the little man, they all treated him as 
an equal and made him feel at home among 
them. 

As the days passed by Clyde became an expert 
rider on the ponies, and many a happy time he 
spent with Lo on trips that the foreman would 
hand out to them. Clyde was chief waiter at 
the ranch also, and it pleased him to see how 
well he could get the boys started on their meals 
when they came clattering into the dining-room. 
He had been at the ranch a month when he 
asked Mr. Burns if he could hire a pony and 
ride over to spend Sunday with Mr. Tem- 
pleton. He wanted Lo to go with him. Mr. 
Burns was pleased to let him go, and positively 
would make no charge for the pony. Lo got 
leave of absence from the foreman, and, bidding 
all a merry good-bye, they cantered away. It 
was a thirty-mile short cut and pretty rough, but 
the boys had horses which could travel it easily. 
Templeton was more than pleased to have the 
boys call on him, and the dinner he set for them 
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was lit for a king. They had a four-hour visit 
and then returned to their ranch. Templeton 
promised to come and see them also as soon as 
Mrs. Templeton should arrive and to have her 
visit the Burns ranch and get acquainted and be 
more neighborly. Now that they had a machine 
it would be easy to make the trip. 

"I am writing to Mrs. Templeton to be sure 
and bring home some young people, especially 
girls. We have plenty of men here, but no girls, 
so I am looking for a bunch when she arrives." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Crocker and the Cottons Think That They See 

an Opening. 

"If I was a lawyer, I could see how to get that 
land at least without facing a jury or wearing a 
hemp necktie!" and Sam Crocker brought his 
fist down upon the desk in the office of the Cot- 
ton brothers so heavily that an ink well spattered 
over and the black fluid made spider webs upon 
some legal documents that Bob Cotton had just 
executed. 

"Well, you champion idiot, if you weren't so 
old I would drive your nose into that ink well 
for a cork!" exclaimed Cotton, a heavily built, 
muscular man of forty-three or forty-four years 
of age. "You have made a nice mess of a three- 
day job." 

"Well, I am mad at the way you people dally 
around. The land in Montana is in my mind — 
a snap to get hold of. You could go up there, 
pay up the back taxes and no one would ever 
question the deal at all, and it would be a mil- 
lion-dollar deal." 
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"Yes, that sounds quite sensible; yet the 
chances are some old jasper is looking after it 
that has it covered with long-horned Texas 
steers trained to eject newcomers as readily as 
a seal can eat fish." 

"The papers show that these people had a 
five-thousand acre plot, and it is very likely now 
worth a vast amount, and the chance to get hold 
of it is worth a trial. I will go up to that coun- 
try and look it over. We may be able to grab 
it and sell it to some one before any friends of 
the Churchills get next; if so, we can get away 
with the proposition and not get tied up much. 
But it's a risky business, just the same." 

"I must see the contents of that box before I 
do any more in the affair, Sam Crocker. I am 
to be in on all the secrets of the parties concerned 
or I will step out, and you can go to it alone, with 
me for a kicker if the genuine guardian comes 
along." 

"A clever threat, Bob Cotton. I will let you 
see the contents — I would have long ago, only 
you are too slow, in my estimation. This busi- 
ness has got to be done before that runaway kid 
gets too large to handle. As long as I am his 
guardian I can do something and be upheld by 
the law. The papers show that the Churchills 
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have immense interests in England, and I was 
afraid it would turn your head so you might 
upset what we really can do by trying to land 
things we better pass up. Here is the box now. 
You can look it over and I will take it again, for 
some day I might have to give that box and its 
contents up to its owner. There is one person 
in the whole world that knows of the box." 

Bob Cotton had never known what the con- 
tents of the box were; he surmised that the boy 
Crocker had beguiled into his keeping was per- 
haps an heir to some property that could be 
turned into a few thousand dollars, and when he 
opened the papers contained in the chest, and as 
he read and discovered the possibilities, the 
immense fortune, the colossal income, the mag- 
nitude of the whole proposition, as Crocker, the 
head and chief conspirator, had said, it nearly 
turned his head. There was so much more 
involved than he had ever dreamed he was nearly 
paralyzed with the immensity of the outlook. 
He tried to appear cool, but the perspiration 
streamed down his face as he said: 

"How could you undertake to dethrone such 
a fortune from its rightful ownership? I am 
simply abashed at your audacity. The land in 
the west is the only opening I can see that we 
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dare claim. I am willing to try and pry that 
loose from the other claims. If successful, that 
alone is enough to satisfy two ordinary individ- 
uals. Of course, if you expect to run gas wagons 
that will use up some capital." 

"Well, the fact is my boy, Nick, is daffy about 
automobiles, and it was he that got me started 
on that line. Yet it's nice to skate over the coun- 
try in. It is better than a horse and buggy. 
When can you start West, Mr. Cotton? I think 
every day is precious to us now. Nothing gets 
away as fast or as unnoticed as time. I have a 
neighbor who says he always gives a three-month 
note December i — it makes the winter seem so 
short. Nevertheless, we should get busy on this 
proposition; it's worth the chance." 

"Here is the box. I will keep these papers 
about the Montana ranch claim, and as soon as 
I can arrange for the trip I will run out there 
and look the lay of the land over, if possible the 
claim, sell it and we will divide the spoils." 

"When you go take my boy with you ; it will 
be a good trip for him and he will be good com- 
pany for you. He is a big boy and has ideas 
of leaving his home to make a mark in the world 
for himself. I did the same thing when only 
ten years old. I believe in throwing out the 
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lines to them and letting them get away from 
home. He is now eighteen and can handle him- 
self like a real man, and he surely can run a gas 
wagon, as you call them. That will come in 
handy if we conclude to keep the Montana 
ranch. I have been thinking what a splendid 
property that would make for Nick. I could 
pay you in cash for your half." 

"Well, I'm not selling my half yet. It's too 
soon to make deals on even the ranch yet." 

"Very well, Cotton. I will have Nick ready 
to accompany you on an hour's notice." 

Sam Crocker, feeling very chesty that at last 
Cotton had been awakened to the great possi- 
bility of the ranch, left the office and went over 
to the hotel. He hardly ever imbibed much, 
but today the sunshine of big hope swept away 
all possibilities of any failures, and, with a wish 
that Lo Stewter, as he would likely now always 
be called, would get killed and the news be sent 
to him in some secret manner, he filled the loose 
covering to his giant frame (for he was a big, 
angular man) with the devil's soup, and then he 
drove old Dobbin up the old valley past the 
hovel of the Stewter home and laughed in a 
coarse, braggy manner and said : "Ann, you got 
big money? Ha, ha! It wouldn't buy an inch 
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square of what I am going to have." 

He was turning the corner at the Bend and 
was so absorbed in his musing that had it not 
been for old Dobbin he would have been ground 
up under the wheels of a fast train, and it gave 
him the shivers and cooled down his radiant 
hopes at the tune of one thousand per cent. On 
reaching the store Nick and three other young 
men came in with the machine from the valley. 
They also had been pretty well filled on the red 
stuff. Nick said : 

"Well, dad, how is the estate coming?" 

To which Sam Crocker replied : "Don't blow 
out your inwards, Nick. Time enough when we 
see something." And he unhitched old Dobbin 
and went to bed. 

Nick had been trying to make love to Bertha 
Howe all summer. She had treated him only 
as a friend, and it made him all the more deter- 
mined to force his attentions upon her. The fol- 
lowing Sunday morning just before the Howe 
people got started to church Nick wheeled up 
to their home with his father's big car and 
begged the privilege to take the family to church 
to Kingsley. Mr. Howe didn't intend to go, so 
it was up to Mrs. Howe and Bertha to decide. 
Mrs. Howe was delighted; it just pleased the 
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little woman's vanity, and she made it a merry 

ride. On returning home Nick asked Bertha to 

go up the valley a short distance, as the day was 

so pleasant. She could hardly refuse, and it 

was a grand ride. They passed the hovel of the 

Stewter family, and Nick said: 

"I wonder where young Stewter, with the 

highbrow ways, is? He was surely too fresh for 

this country." 

"He didn't seem much like the mother and 
father," said Bertha. 

"Well," said Nick, "he wasn't their boy. He 
don't even know he is ; but I do." 

"Who is he?" asked Bertha in a voice which 
sounded quite strange; yet Nick was so puffed 
up he failed to notice it. 

"Well, we are not going to put him wise just 
yet, or anyone else. We have an axe to grind 
first. We are going to get good pay for what 
we have done, and then probably never tell him 
who he is. I wonder where the hunchback from 
the coal farm has flashed to? He was a good 
crony of that big-headed Lo Stewter. I never 
liked either of those fellows. You seemed to be 
quite taken with young Stewter, or the waif, or 
whatever he was; but your mother did. not ap- 
prove of it, which was good sense, I think. Now 
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you and I can have some real swell times, can't 
we?" 

"I am not sure what you call swell times. I 
am going on a visit to my aunt's and shall be 
away for the rest of the fall, anyway. I will 
also tell you that I think Lo Stewter is a perfect 
gentleman, and I don't want you or anyone else 
to talk disrespectfully of him." 

They were nearing the Howe farm, and Nick 
said : 

"When can I call for you again?" 

"To tell you frankly, I don't wish to go again. 
I thank you for this ride, yet I am satisfied to 
wait until our machine arrives." 

"Oh, have your people ordered one?" 

"Oh, yes ; it should have been here now. The 
freight traffic is in bad shape." 

"Yes, things move rotten," said Nick. 

Bertha stepped down from the machine and 
thanked Nick for the ride. Mrs. Howe was so 
delighted to have her daughter taken in the big 
machine and up past the neighbors she said: 

"How lovely of Nick! I think he is a fine 
young man, and of such a good family. How- 
very different from that young Stewter." 

"Yes, he surely is different. He doesn't know 
as much as Lo Stewter by a very large amount 
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of brains,' said Bertha, and Charlie Howe burst 
out in a hearty laugh : 

"Good for you, Pet! You have keen judg- 
ment, and I agree with you, and Mama some 
day will see where she is mistaken." 

"I don't want either of you to speak to me 
of that Stewter brat again!" said Mrs. Howe, 
her eyes flashing fire. "He is low-born, and you 
all know it. He will die a drunkard the same 
as his father probably has." 

"Mother, you must not be too severe against 
the boy. He is different from the others of the 
Stewter family, and we owe the life of our pet 
to his daring and good judgment. You should 
never lose sight of that fact. You must curb 
your temper, aroused by a sort of fooJish pride, 
Mother, and not dwarf the mind of our child 
by your foolish ideas. And, anyway, Lo was not 
a Stewter child. He was a child left by some 
one killed in the big wreck on the Pennsy. 
Clyde Ellis told me before he left, and Clyde 
says that he believes Lo was of wealthy parent- 
age and that is why Sam Crocker got appointed 
his guardian. I shall see if I can get some of 
the facts yet, and if it is so I shall lend the lad 
assistance to prove his claims." 

"Nick told me to-day that his father had an 
axe to grind ; that Lo was a waif, and that they 
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would get well paid for what they had done for 
him, but he probably never would know who he 
was. You can see they are trying to work some 
under-handed scheme to beat Lo out of some 
money, and I wish that I could stop them. Lo 
is a fine, big young man, and I think a whole 
lot of him, and it is a shame to call him a brat 
He is a gentleman, and some day he will make 
a name for himself." And Bertha ran upstairs 
to her room, and anyone acquainted with her 
knew that they had better let her alone for a 
few hours. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1 

Colonel Churchill, in New York, Gets a Thrill. 

The Churchill home and estate were just clos- 
ing up for a fortnight of gaiety. The hunt had 
been all that the guests could wish for; yet the 
Colonel was not as interested as he should have 
been. His mind was again turning to the United 
States and he was anxious to get started ov^r 
the big pond to resume the search for some trace 
of his brother Lowell. He told some of his 
close friends that he never would return to his 
old home again until he had learned of Lowell. 
After the guests had all departed for their homes 
the Colonel ordered his trunks packed, saying: 

"Put in my hunting outfit. I may hit some of 
the western country, where I can while away 
some of my time shooting big game." 

They sailed on the first of November, and it 
was a bright, sunshiny day. For that matter, the 
whole trip was favored with bright weather and 
the deck was thronged nearly all the time with 
passengers. 

One day an old gentleman was entertaining 
the crowd by his queer prophecies of how people 
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in years to come would travel across the pond, 
since the discovery of wireless had opened up an 
avenue of propelling that the world in general 
had not yet taken advantage of. 

"You see," continued the old man, "there is 
a belt of electricity which envelops the whole 
world. There will come a time when a mam- 
moth electrical boat will be constructed and 
started over the ocean from a hanger system, pro- 
pelled upward into the electrical belt; then the 
motor will draw its power from the current 
encircling the globe. It will be suspended as 
easily and connected to the wave of electricity 
as a mammoth magnet picks up a piece of steel. 
The large electrical boat will be guided by a 
rudder the same as this ship. It will be con- 
structed on nearly the same design — very deep, 
but very narrow, so as to cause as little resist- 
ance as possible. The speed will be governed 
by the size of the main cross shaft, that will only 
allow the speed to go to a certain limit, I judge 
about three hundred miles per hour. Lights and 
the heat will be furnished by the same elements 
of the air. When they wish to descend, they 
will do so by propellers, the same as a big aero- 
plane. The compass that the ship is guided with 
will be suspended in a rope basket swung from 
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an arm just to one side, back of the middle of 
the boat, on account of so much electricity. I 
have made thirty round trips now between Liv- 
erpool and New York city. I should surely 
like to take one on the Overland Electric Line ; 
yet I suppose it won't be done perhaps for a 
thousand years." 

The old man then took a little note-book from 
his pocket and a pencil from the back of his ear, 
made a few jots in the book, took a small chew 
of plug and went to his berth. 

Many of his listeners stood looking upward 
where they pictured the big boat hanging over 
the billows. The Colonel was one of the bunch, 
and when he came back to the present time he 
smiled and said to himself: "I was thinking of 
the rope basket." 

As the days and nights passed they signaled 
several ships passing over the great pond of 
water loaded with human cargoes, and the ques- 
tion was asked by many at that time if it was 
possible to construct a boat that could propel 
itself under the waves, where the water would 
be comparatively smooth. All thought of the 
submarine menace was at that time hidden be- 
neath the folds of German aristocracy, to be 
launched later when the mighty world's war was 
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to be fought. All weary days have an end ; like- 
wise the voyage across the broad expanse of bil- 
lows had to come to an end. Many acquain- 
tances are made and new avenues of life opened 
by the meeting aboardship. Thus it was that 
the Colonel met Miles Riggall, also bound for 
the United States, where he owned a good farm 
down in the central part of New York and had 
as a reward for his labors accumulated enough 
to allow him a chance to make a visit to the old 
stamping-ground of his youth, where the Wes- 
leys lived, near neighbors to his parents, before 
the boys became the firebrands of religious con- 
tagion to start up a wave of animation in church 
life that had become stagnant and quiet. Mr. 
Riggall and the Colonel became warm friends 
and were going up into the city to arrange to 
spend a short time looking over the new won- 
ders of the metropolis, their trunks checked to 
the Waldorf, when they were approached by a 
man who held out his hand and said: 

"The world has smiled on you people. You 
are among the lucky upper-ten class ; your hands 
have never been calloused by hard labor; you 
sleep in snow-white beds, while I, born under 
other environments, work at the forge where 
drops of sweat fall from my brow like rain. 
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The only easy money that I ever had came once 
upon a time when a man and his wife got 
smashed up in a railroad wreck. He gave me 
close to a thousand dollars, and I planted them 
six feet under the ground and raised the boy to 
a good-sized lad. Then came the panic and Jim 
had to leave the boy, wife and all. And, say, 
pard — yes, a dollar will buy me bread. But, I 
say, pard, the man looked enough like you, only 
younger, to be your brother. Ah, the bluecoatl 
Good-bye — see you later." 

As the cop saw the money changing hands, he 
started for the tramp, but the tramp started first 
and was soon lost in the crowd that had begun to 
grow dense, and as the Colonel's slow English 
mind began to work, he would have given a for- 
tune to have had another talk with the tramp, but 
tramps don't stay long in one place, and all the 
force of detectives could not find the one that the 
Colonel wanted to see, and yet he did not give up 
hope. He now believed that he had met the 
man who had come in touch with his brother, 
and it seemed to satisfy a long eager longing; he 
now determined to find the tramp. Mr. Tramp 
was at the time i na side-door palace on the New 
York Central steering down toward the central 
part of the State, lost to the possibilities of the 
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great Metropolis, content to get a free ride back 
into the rural districts, where potatoes and pork 
didn't come as high as they did in the big village. 
"I was too slow, that fellow," says the Colonel, 
"has the mysterious disappearance of my brother 
closed up in his breast, and I was too dense, I 
never once saw it until he was getting away." "I 
believe you, Colonel," says Riggall, "and I also 
believe that I have met that fellow before, and if 
so he may turn up in my horizon again. I surely 
saw him somewhere, and it will come to me 
later." "Think hard, friend, it may help me to 
locate a clue that means much to me." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bertha Howe in Montana. 

Mrs. Templeton came east in September, in- 
tending to stay with her relatives and friends for 
a couple of months, yet her visit extended until 
Spring came before she could say that she had 
called on all of her friends and was ready to re- 
turn to the old plains and valleys of the grazing 
country of Montana, and Gus Templeton was 
very happy when he received the letter which 
told him when his wife would arrive at Malby 
and that her niece, Bertha Howe, was coming 
with her. He soon had the ranch house in spick 
and span shape for the coming of the mistress. 
Bertha Howe was now a beautiful blue-eyed 
young lady of seventeen, and the Templetons 
didn't know that she had ever met any one from 
the country around Malby. They were planning 
to get her acquainted with Minnie Burns and 
some other young people near Malby, to make 
her visit pleasant, so after her arrival and she 
had taken a few lessons on how to ride the po- 
nies, she surprised her aunt and uncle by asking 
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where the Burns' ranch was. They told her it 
was perhaps forty miles on air line and fifty by 
the government trail. Gus says, "who do you 
know at the Burns' ranch, do you know little 
hunch back, I had the pleasure of entertaining 
him and his friend, Lo, I don't remember his 
other name, they took Sunday dinner with me, 
while Mrs. T. was east, and sure I remember 
now, Clyde was a neighbor of yours. Well, I 
am sure it will be pleasant for you to meet the 
little fellow. His chum is a fine looking fellow, 
you will loose your heart on him, if you don't 
look out and if I am any judge, he is a born 
gentleman." 

"Yes, I know Mr. Lo Stewter, as he is called. 
There is a story that his father and mother were 
killed in the big railroad wreck on the Pennsyl- 
vania, when he was a baby and that his people 
were wealthy, of cpjirse, it is all hearsay, yet it 
is possible, for he is certainly far different from 
the people who raised him." 

Minnie Burns was all excited, her dad had 
come in from Malby with a big touring car, the 
other children were at the school house. There 
were just enough pupils to get the district school 
at the Glenn roads which was a junction of three 
old government trails. Going out over the wild 
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country you could follow those trails and you 
would arrive in Denver, to the east San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle at the west and away up into 
British Columbia, north, it was called the Glenn 
district and an old worn out preacher was the 
teacher. Burns was the director, superintendent, 
and all around school manager and his family 
equaled two-thirds of the scholars. Minnie had 
had the advantage of home training, and the 
old preacher had taught her all the common 
school could diffuse, she was now ready for 
higher altitudes of learning and was therefore 
not with the rest of the Burns at the Glenn. 
Mr. Burns had taken Lo and gone to Malby that 
day, also Mr. Green, the barn man, and now her 
dad and Lo came rolling up to the ranch with a 
big machine. Lo was at the wheel and as Min- 
nie said, seemed right at home. Mrs. Burns and 
Minnie had to get in, dad wouldn't take no for 
an answer. He was as pleased with the car as a 
boy with a red wagon and they took a spin 
around the corral and out into the big flats as a 
part of the ranch was called, northwest of the 
corral. It was as smooth as a city pavement and 
the bright spring sunshine made everyone feel 
happy. Clyde was in on the ride just to have a 
hand in the affair. They called it the spring 
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opening and as they came back, the few calves 
and cows feeding near in the corral ran and 
crooked their backs and the calves bleated as if 
they were glad. "Now," says dad Burns, "we 
can call on our neighbors and not be a week 
going and coming, the world is growing smaller, 
see how quickly we can cover a smile." After 
lunch was served daddy says, "Lo, you run down 
and bring the kids up from school, take the 
whole bunch home, first the Jones', then the 
Cummings', then bring our flock home, you can 
handle them all at once." 

"Very well, sir, I don't know much about the 
machinery, yet, but I will be careful." 

"Oh, you will get there very nicely. I am go- 
ing to take a little nap. That has pumped so 
much atmosphere into my gas tank, I can't keep 
awake." 

"Well," says Lo, "it does seem to effect me 
some like that. I suppose one will soon get used 
to it and not notice it so much." 

The children were all as delighted as a nest of 
pheasants, with their ride and Lo felt more con- 
fidence in his ability to handle the car. Clyde 
and he looked over the instruction book every 
opportunity they had and were soon capable of 
adjusting any part of the machine. 
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They were out in the yard Sunday morning, 
when they heard the purr of a big car coming 
over from the west and soon Templeton, his wife, 
and Bertha Howe came up. The meeting was 
very cordial, Bertha shook the boys hands, and 
was surely glad to see them. Burns, says, after 
the guests were all seated upon the long porch, 
on the side of the ranch house, "Lo you can take 
the car, take the girls, Clyde and the children 
down to the schoolhouse if you wish, while we 
old people visit." The young crowd were off in 
a hurry and the shouts of the kidlets, told how 
happy they were. Bertha and Lo had a good 
talk of old times. She told Lo, how the Crockers 
were hunting for him, also that they knew he 
was not a Stewter but of wealthy parentage. 
Papa says that is why Mr. Crocker got to be your 
guardian. I hope for your sake, you find out 
something and outwit him. Nick came and took 
Mama and I out for a ride, I told him not to 
come again and now we never speak as we pass 
by. At this point they came to the schoolhouse, 
"oh what a dear little spot for a schoolhouse, 
entirely hidden from windstorms, how nice it 
would be to have church here." 

"It would have to be a union church for surely 
all the dominions are represented by the different 
cow boys." 
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Lo thought of his experience in the church at 
Kingsley and said that it could be called 
"Knights of Labor," then it would not have too 
much ease in it. 

"These children should have the benefit of a 
Sunday school soon, I believe you could have a 
nice little school and congregation right here, 
have it every two weeks and people would come 
for miles." 

"Yes," said Lo, "they would have to if they 
came," and his eyes twinkled as he thought how 
far it was to the nearest neighbors. "Well, I 
would come every time as long as I am here and 
I would make aunt and uncle come, too, it would 
be pretty far to get the young men from uncle's 
ranch." 

"Yes," says Lo, laughing, "don't choose any 
young men, we are long on them now." 

"Oh, yes, bad boy," says Minnie Burns, "you 
must be more in sympathy with the idea, it's just 
simply grand, and I shall see Mr. Brown, he can 
preach and will be pleased to do it." 

"I will come," says Lo, "if you will build a 
gymnasium that will help some." 

The children all say that they will come and 
that will help a jug full. 

Bertha says, "I will try to teach a class and I 
will order the supplies for the first six months, 
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I have the address and I can get them on the list 
as church extension, they will come much 
cheaper." 

And that was the beginning of the Glenn 
church that to-day is one of the leading church 
homes of the west. Many cow punchers found 
a bright spot beyond the dark horizon by the aid 
of Rev. Brown, an old war veteran as well as 
a veteran of the church. 

"I have been in the Hades of Anderson prison, 
I went at one hundred and ninety, came out 
minus one hundred, so then they carried me on 
blankets, said, he is done for, but I fooled them, 
all I needed was a cool northern breeze and 
some square meals. I had faith in God, though 
not much in man, yet I lived to recover faith in 
man again and my original one hundred and 
ninety pounds. I have seen the exit of the stage 
coach and the coming of the gas wagon, I have 
seen the curtain of the western horizon raised 
and lowered back over the plains from Ohio to 
the Pacific coast. We have no west of the olden 
days, we have no east. The markets now are 
at par from the Atlantic and the church is the 
mighty force that has moved the civilization up- 
ward so that the whole country is now a decent 
place to live in." 
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Many pleasant times were had at the little 
Glenn schoolhouse, the cow boys from far and 
near came. 

The south branch of the N. P. R. R. was built 
down through the country, the town of Glenn 
was a great center and many stores and buildings 
sprung up into view, those western towns come 
up in a short time, they are like the oil country 
booms, only the towns in the west are usually 
more permanent. As soon as Glenn got to be a 
town of a few hundred people, a nice little brick 
church was built and the young people who had 
the fires of good fellowship started in the school- 
house, were soon foremost in the work of the new 
church. Bertha Howe and Minnie Burns were 
staunch friends and co-laborers in the work. 

The summer was nearly gone and Bertha ex- 
pected to leave for the east soon now. The 
months had been well spent. She was an expert 
horse woman, could run the auto and throw the 
lasso. She also had learned that Lo Stewter was 
her ideal and the thought of how it would make 
her mother feel was not any too pleasant, she 
knew that her daddy liked Lo, but her mother 
could not forget the hovel, the Stewters lived in 
and it was one source of regret to Bertha that 
it was the one thing that seemed to take the joy 
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out of life to have to listen to the old story that 
his people were not good. The Jews once said,, 
"can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" 

September had come, the prairie was alive yet 
with the wild flowers and the air was so light and 
pure, the voices of the cow punchers could be 
heard in the early morn echoing from the hills 
and dales, in the evening the coyotes could be 
heard calling to their mates and the low of the 
cattle coming into one's ears sounded like the dull 
tones of the boat whistle. All these things make 
up the wild charm of the life of the west. All 
the summer you could look up and see flocks of 
ducks and geese travelling north or west, the sky 
seemed to be full of those feathery creatures, they 
did not seem to be satisfied to even stop and rest 
but kept on flying to hunt new streams and lakes 
to lay their eggs for another flock and brood of 
the following season, their squawks and quack* 
mingled with the cry of the mammoth long neck- 
ed crane could be heard all times of the night. 
And Bertha Howe, as she and Lo were sitting 
on the hills one evening, said : "I am in love with 
all nature I guess, the valley looks so beautiful, 
the fowls of the air so wonderful and all the 
sights seem so grand." 

"I hope that you include me in the things that 
you love," said Lo, and he took her hands and 
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said, "some day I shall even win your mother 
over to me, then it will be easier to work, when 
I know that I am not building a barrier be- 
tween you and your loved ones, I am saving my 
money, I hope someday to come home to the only 
place I ever knew as home and rebuild the house, 
fix up the little cemetery where the four graves 
are. Clyde says that two of the graves belong to 
my own father and mother and that they were 
killed in a railroad wreck on the Pennsylvania. 
I am puzzled by the story, yet when I see the 
way a mother and father are to their children, I 
can see that I have certainly been denied that 
kind of love, I shall endeavor when I return to 
find those people, I call my parents and try to 
learn the truth. Also by the strange way of Mr. 
Crocker, I believe that I am entitled to some 
property or he would not have been so anxious to 
have me sent away, of course you didn't know of 
that." Then he told her of the conspiracy to lock 
him up and the cause of his not wanting them to 
know where he was. At this time he did not 
know, but that they could send for him, he would 
soon be of age, only another year, then he could 
return and face Crocker and try to find out about 
the story of the wreck and what the victim's 
names were. 
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"Lo, I will tell you now and these hills will be 
my witness, I will be true to you no matter what 
comes or goes, I have always loved you and when 
you are ready to make a home for me, I will be 
your wife, you can have that promise to bank 
on, if it will help you. I shall leave Montana 
this week for the old Mahoning valley, but my 
heart is left with you until you see fit to return 
it to me." 

"Which will be when I can face the world as 
clear and free as any young man, you have ever 
met," and he kissed her on the lips, as sacred to 
him as any holy kiss, out on the crest of the hill 
in Montana overlooking the beautiful Glenn. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Strangers at the Government land office in 

Mai by. 

It was about the 17th of September, when the 
clerk at the government land office opened his 
front portal to exit the half barrel of loose sand 
and cigar stubs brought in by would be land 
owners and left for the clerk to swear over. 
That too, strangers you could tell they were from 
the east, the way they dressed as well as by the 
language they used. 

"Well," says Mike, or the clerk at your serv- 
ice, "we are trying to locate a plot of land once 
owned by Lowell Churchill," said one of the 
men. 

I may as well say now these men were no 
others than Bob Cotton and Nick Crocker. 
They had just started the wheels a moving, to 
run out the Montana ranch from the legal source 
into their hands. 

"Lowell Churchill, well it must be lost in the 
mix up, I will look over the lists, when was it 
proved up?" 
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"It was bought of the N. P. eighteen to twen- 
ty years ago." 

"Well, I may be able to find it, you see people 
don't come here even to pay taxes until we grind 
them to it, oh yes, here it is, Churchill five thou- 
sand acres, taxes paid by John Burns, it's near 
Glenn, one hundred miles south of here, side of 
John Burns' ranch." 

"Thank you, we will look it over, how much 
does it owe this man Burns?" 

"Well, close to a thousand, I would say off 
hand you wish to know for sure, show your cre- 
dentials and I can tell you." 

"We will get saddle horses and ride down and 
see how it looks," says Bob, "I rather like the 
country here, I guess I will buy your half and 
go into the cattle business, as that seems to be 
all that they talk about." 

And as they were riding towards the Burns' 
ranch, Clyde was telling Mr. and Mrs. Burns 
of the wreck of the fast train and what his mother 
had said of the parents of Lo. John Burns had 
a peculiar expression and says, "wife do you re- 
member how much Lowell Churchill looked like 
Lo?" Then he went out to the range and didn't 
come in until all the boys came with him. Two 
strange horses were tied to the posts in front of 
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the corral and Minnie came out as Lo and her 
father and others came up, she was excited and 
says, dad, the two men are in for supper and one 
called Clyde, a hunch back coal digger and Clyde 
is feeling awfully bad about it." Lo was off from 
his horse and into the house in a jiffy, the fore- 
man and the others with Burns were looking into 
the door, Burns, says, "stop right here boys and 
watch the sport." 

"No," says the foreman, "let me in." 

"No, you stay here for a moment," as he spoke 
Lo slapped the face of the big young man first on 
one side and then the other, up jumped the big 
man, he let a drive at Lo, but his blow was side 
swiped and he got one on the right lantern that 
closed it, when up again he went down with his 
exhaust pipe closed and before Lo could think 
the other man was making a rush for him, he was 
caught and whirled over Lo's shoulder and land- 
ed with a broken rib, top of the supper table. 

Bob says, "I'm done and I will put the law to 
you, you young giant. I came out to this country 
on legal business and I will stay now until I put 
you behind the bars for your attack." 

"Oh, will you, go to it, you tried to put me out 
of your way three years ago. I fooled you then 
and I guess that I can fool you again Bob Cot- 
ton." 
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"Who are you up in this country that knows 

me?" 

"He is Lo Stewter, the fellow that dad has 
been trying to find, dad will fix him Bob," says 
Nick Crocker. 

And Mr. Burns came in and says, "what is 
going on here, seems you people take a queer way 
of getting acquainted." 

"Well, I certainly did not start the row, I 
think my friend here being pretty full of red 
stuff and feeling like saying something smart got 
us in wrong, I am not blaming this young giant 
friend of yours. I had no business to mix in and 
got what I deserved, Nick should have gotten a 
broken neck instead of a broken rib, it might 
have done some good." 

"Well, I will assist you people to the wash 
room where you can wash off some of the gore, 
it will help the looks of things." 

"Yes, I am here on business and this has got me 
all mixed up. I retract all I said, I was to do to 
the young man, when I am mad, I don't realize 
what I say, as soon as we can settle our bill, my 
friend and I will move on." 

Mr. Burns was surprised at the way the men 
talked, and as soon as they got cleaned up, they 
mounted their horses and rode away towards 
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Malby. As soon as they were out of hearing, 
Bob Cotton grated his teeth and swore he would 
get even with the young brute, if it cost him all 
that he was worth. My plan is to get him back 
to the old Mahoning valley, where we can send 
him over the road, we will put him where he 
will be safe for awhile anyway. 

"Yes, but I would like to know how you're 
going to get him to the Mahoning county," says 
. . ick. 

"You leave that to me, money will do any- 
thing, if you get the right kind of people inter- 
ested. I saw some Mexicans in Malby, I shall 
hire two of them to lasso that young brute and 
we will put him in a cage and float down the 
Missouri to Nashville, by that time he won't 
De in good physical shape and we can carry him 
on a cot to the train and ship by rail the balance 
of the way." 

"Good," cried Nick, "that will help to even 
up for my rib." 

"I will feed the animal and I learned a dope 
that will put him in shape so he will lead like 
a puppy, by the time we get to Nashville." 

"What about the ranch, have we got to come 
back here again?" 

"I have too, but you won't, you raised the devil 
with our plans, do you suppose we could claim 
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the goods? He is right on the job, he very likely 
is next to what belongs to him, we have got to 
get him tied up somewhere for at least ten years. 
I will have the ranch by that time so we can sell 
it. I don't want to be neighbors to that man 
Burns at any rate, I don't like his smooth talk, 
he knows what a brute that Stewter is and he just 
enjoyed seeing us done up." 

The next day in Malby, they got into a con- 
versation with some Mexican punchers. Bob 
picked out two that looked the part of cut 
throats and got them to one side and made a deal, 
also made a bargain for a boat to float down the 
Missouri. And thus it happened that a couple 
days later two Mexican punchers came to the 
Burns' ranch and stayed over night. They were 
on their way to Arizona. They got quite well 
acquainted with the boys and bid them come to 
Ariozna to go on the Big Horn range. When the 
boys started out the next morning, one of them 
told Lo, he would like to speak to him a moment 
alone, if he could. Lo says, "certainly." 

The fellow says, "don't need to hold you up 
only a few moments, then you can join the bunch, 
but how much would you go to Arizona, a month 
for me for, my boy, I have a brother interested 
there and he is always looking for a good fellow 
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to keep his books and help out on the book end 
of the business, you could pull down a hundred 
a month and have a snap if you would take it, 
your ability to do it, is all that is necessary to 
get the position, what do you say, pal, can you 
take it?" 

The job was better than the one Lo now had, 
yet he hardly wished to leave Clyde and the rest 
of the boys. 

"I am sure the money end sounds good to me 
man, yet I hardly feel like quitting these people." 

"That's more the reason I want you to go, you 
would be faithful to my brother, he likes the 
American on that account. Well, I will ride 
down to the range with you and stay here again 
to-night, you can talk it over with your boss to- 
night, and see what he thinks." 

"Very well," said Lo, "I will do that, you 
wish to go with me to-day, then do you?" 

"Well, yes just to while away the time, I hope 
that you will accept." 

"Well, I won't promise until I talk with Mr. 
Burns." 

The other Mexican joined them at this time 
and says, "can you make the deal." 

"I don't know yet, this young man will decide 
to-night, so we will ride the range with him to- 
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day and will show him some Mexican rope 
work." 

"You sure can do that, I will have my chums 
join us for the show." 

"Sure but hold up, give me a couple of try 
outs before you tell the bunch so I can get 
warmed up." 

"Very well," says Lo, and away the three gal- 
loped down the range. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Ann Stewter in St. Louis. 

When Ann Stewter got the two hundred and 
fifty and a through ticket to Los Angeles, she 
felt like a person just transplanted from poverty 
to wealth. A few drinks of the red stuff and she 
was on the summit of prosperity, she could see 
now that she was born for higher altitudes of 
living, she was now Mrs. Anna Stewter, the per- 
son of money, she would spruce up some before 
she called on her sister in the city. Yes, Anna 
Stewter could look as prim as any of the people 
with whom her sister associated and she would 
show the friends of her sister that she was of 
some class, not a drink would she take as long as 
she was in Los Angeles. 

When Ann had spent all her money, she had 
to work out, for her sister would not give her 
any money to buy liquor with and for three years 
she stayed in the city before she became tired of 
her relations and decided to get back home on 
the bend in the valley, where she could watch 
the golden rays of the sunset on the river and 
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think of the days when a little boy and girl play- 
ed at her feet and called her the lovely name of 
mother. Yes she would leave the big city behind 
her and then she saw again a man and woman of 
culture come into her humble home bringing 
a tiny baby and she could hear the brave words 
spoken by the man, when he knew that his death 
angel had summoned him to appear above, be- 
fore the great white throne to be judged for his 
earthly career; and the words of the woman,, 
when she says, "I leave you a sacred trust," and 
as Ann thought how she had abused that trust, 
the perspiration streamed down her face and she 
groaned and prayed to the dear Lord to forgive 
her, she would return and try to undo the past, 
she would from now cut loose from the accursed 
drink habit and get back to her natural self once 
again. Yes the money that she had taken from 
Crocker was part of a bribe to cheat that boy out 
of his rights, she would return, go to a lawyer 
and tell him the whole story, the sacred trust 
must be kept if she went to jail for what she had 
done. And thus it happened as fast as Ann could 
earn any money, she would buy a ticket east. 
Until now she was washing as a regular wash 
woman on the banks of the Missouri river just 
above St Louis, where a small creek ran into the 
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big river and it made an inviting place for the 
reception of house boats and boats of all kinds of 
the smaller craft to moor in and tie up for a few 
days before the journey was taken up again. 
Ann had been here a month and was nearly ready 
for another trip east, when something happen- 
ed which changed her whole plan. It had been 
three months now since Ann had taken a drink 
of liquor and as she looked into the glass in her 
humble little bed room, she was pleased to see 
how much her looks had improved, her hair that 
three years before was dark brown was now a 
steel gray and her cheeks were getting filled out 
quite nicely which were hollow and sunken when 
she left the old Mahoning valley. She could 
pass into the valley now and not be recognized if 
she wished to. "The mills of the God's grind 
slowly, but they grind." Thus it was with the 
demon of an appetite by supreme effort Ann was 
grinding it out of her system and was determined 
to kill the awful beast this time or die trying, 
so that when she should arrive at the Bend, she 
could put in her time fixing up the little home 
once more, replanting the plots of flowers, prun- 
ing the orchard and getting the shade trees trim- 
med and beautiful. She could see how it used to 
look as pretty as a picture before the drink habit 
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took possession of her and Jim. She wondered 
if he was still among the living or had he gone to 
the realms behind the curtain of the western hori- 
zon of life. He must never bring any more of 
that accursed stuff home to her again, she would 
not stand for that, if he was alive, and the home 
must be a clean home now, no more of the old 
life, she had fixed her ideal to live by and it 
should be done that way. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Colonel Churchill in Montana. 

Colonel Churchill and Mr. Riggall stopped 
in the Metropolis for several weeks, they had the 
detective force busy, yet that did not find the 
tramp that had caused the Colonel so much anx- 
iety. He seemed to have dropped out of sight as 
suddenly as he had appeared. 

"Come home with me and then I will take a 
trip out west with you. The hunting season 
will be in full blast and we can have some real 
sport. I have hunted in the big woods of the 
north and they claim in Montana there are some 
buffaloes and plenty of white tail deer left. The 
valleys are fine to camp in and when the storms 
come we can get housed on a ranch." 

"Very well, friend, I will join you and we must 
keep our eyes open now, I may meet the man I 
want to see above anyone else, except my brother 
whom I now believe I have arrived too late to 
even see, I surely believe he was killed in a wreck 
as the man said and now my hope is to find that 
tramp and see if the child still lives, he said, a 
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boy did he not, I am so dense I was not paying 
much attention to what he said, and just as the 
importance of it occurred to me, he was gone. 
Yes, I will go home with you Riggall, I may as 
well be there as here or anywhere else, I am no 
good, the state of my mind is so unsettled, some- 
thing must happen pretty soon." 

At the Riggall home he enjoyed all the luxur- 
ies of the season, the young people tried to make 
it merry for him and he did all that he could to 
join in the good times, but his mind was ever 
turning to the trace of his brother or his heirs. 
They spent the holidays on the Riggall estate 
then the Colonel begged to get started toward 
the west. The dream of his life now was to keep 
on the move, meeting as many people as he possi- 
bly could and peering curiously into the faces 
of all he met. 

One bright day as the train on the N. P. R. R. 
stopped in Malby, the end of the division, the 
Colonel and Miles Riggall, accompanied by 
the Colonel's valet, stepped off the train and 
walked over to one of the hotels. There seemed 
to be some sort of excitement that was penetra- 
ting the very air and as they had an hour or two 
to wait they became interested in the manner of 
the excitement. The town was full of cow boys, 
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mostly Americans, they wore a look of solemn 
mein that was the forerunner of trouble. The 
Mexicans were in a sullen mood and seemed to 
be on the watch for something to start. The 
sheriff, at this time came out upon the public 
square and rapping on the platform, erected 
there for the city's use, said, "now boys, a man is 
a man no matter what place he hales from and 
among nearly all nationalities there are men of 
bad reputation, nevertheless it is not right to pun- 
ish an innocent man for a deed done by one of his 
kind, just because they both have the same color, 
now I believe the young man that has been taken 
away, kidnapped or killed as the case may be, has 
been so taken by both Americans and Mexicans, 
now 1 also believe these Mexican boys will turn 
in and help hunt out the guilty parties along with 
the American boys." At this point the Mexicans 
gave a cheer of approval so genuine, the Ameri- 
can boys took the que and called them into a 
conference. 

Riggall then got the story of Lo being taken 
away as it were or being hidden from his ranch 
home and it is said, that he is the heir to a vast 
fortune left by some Englishman who was killed 
in a wreck. At that the Colonel ran from the 
hotel to the public square and said, "men! if 
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what I have heard is true, I believe that boy is 
my nephew and if you boys will find him and he 
is my kin, I will give each of you one thousand 
dollars, if he is not I will give you half that 
and give the other half to this town for some 
public benefit." 

Scouting parties were soon organized and the 
scurry of many ponies could be heard on all sides 
as the cow boys got into concerted action to try 
and find Lo Stewter, the Burns' ranch man, as 
he was called, and woe to the captors if they were 
caught. The Colonel was shaken by the hand by 
dozens of the boys and all told him that they 
would bring back the young man if he could 
be found. 

The hunt was on and the trails were covered 
thoroughly. For three days the Colonel waited 
and many of the boys came in discouraged and 
to all of those the Colonel gave a nice check that 
made the boys feel good for what they had done. 
The agreement was made with the sheriff to get 
the names of all who engaged in the hunt so the 
Colonel could carry out his agreement. Then 
the Colonel decided to visit the Burns' ranch and 
get the details of the boy's life as near as he could 
to see if he was absolutely his kin. On reaching 
the Burns' ranch, he found it in a muddle. Mr. 
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Burns was sick in bed from the worry, the chil- 
dren were all half sick over the strange disap- 
pearance of Lo, as they called him and when 
Burns met the Colonel he was very much excited 
and says, "are you a brother of Lowell Church- 
ill's ?" The Colonel replied, "I had a brother 
by that name, but am unable to locate him now, 
and by chance, I have found his son only to lose 
him before I have had an opportunity of seeing 
his face." 

"Well, he is a fine young man and here is his 
life long chum, he can tell you more of him than 
I can," and Mr. Burns introduced Clyde to the 
Colonel and Clyde told the Colonel of what his 
mother had told him, and also told him the peo- 
ple's name that raised Lo. 

"Did you say that they called him Lo?" 

"Yes," said Clyde, "that is what the people 
called him." 

"That is what we called my brother Lowell, 

Lo for short and here is the age to tally with 

Lowell Churchill's babe. They left here at the 

time the baby was about a year old." 

"Did they live near here," says the Colonel. 

"Yes, Lowell Churchill and wife were my 

nearest neighbors. They have an acreage of ten 

square miles here in the west of Montana and if 
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we can get the boy away from his captors before 
they kill him, he will be a rich man," then Burns 
told of Cotton and Crocker's visit, also of the 
scrap, then the coming of the Mexicans who were 
hired by the Cotton gang to kidnap the young 
man, but what was the object unless tq get him 
to the old Mahoning country where he could be 
under the power of his guardian. We have writ- 
ten to some friends there to be on the watch at 
that end of the line and there will be a mix up 
when his captors arrive there, if that is the game. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Good Mexican rope work. 

It would not be fair to the readers of this 
little story, not to tell them of the clever manner 
in which the two Mexicans roped and tied Lo, 
as they rode down the range that day. They be- 
gan to do stunts with each other that were simply 
wonderful, they would rope each other up so 
quickly and tie them to the horse that Lo was 
amazed at their skill. Then one bet a package 
of cigarettes, that he could rope and tie a man in 
five minutes upon his horse. The other said, "no 
he could do it in seven, but not in five." Lo was 
to hold the wager and they all laughed at the 
size of the bet, one says, "we will do that stunt 
tonight at the ranch, so the kids as well as the 
boys can see it done." The idea pleased Lo, who 
was very fond of the children and to give the 
Mexican a chance, he was to be the one roped. 
No way of accident for you can depend on one of 
us to hold the horse if he should start to buck. 
"Very well," says Lo. 

At a given signal the Mexican making the 
wager threw the lasso around the shoulders of 
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Lo, it dropped around his arms and in less time 
than I can write it, he was securely fastened on 
his horse and a blind fold put over his eyes and 
away they galloped a good smart clip until near 
midnight before they stopped to take a rest, then 
they camped until sunrise when away they went 
again. Lo was firmly bound when taken from the 
horse and they fed him and tied him upon the 
horse in the morning again. At midnight they 
arrived at a point on the Missouri river and 
there was a small house boat in waiting, a plank 
room also in the boat house to put Lo into, where 
he was allowed his freedom. When the ropes 
were taken off, he could not move for sometime 
finally he could move his hands, then he began to 
get his blood moving and soon was able to set up. 
He saw that the Mexicans had left and he also 
got sight of an old negro, with the most homely 
face he ever beheld on a human being, acting as 
an all around man. On the boat from his plank 
room he could not see a thing only as it passed 
a little square hole in the wall. He could hear 
voices on the boat but they sounded like a mum- 
ble of words with no meaning, he was at first at 
a loss to figure out why he had been kidnapped, 
then he began to think of what Cotton and Croc- 
ker were at the ranch for, perhaps they came 
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there to get him, if so it was the work of them he 
had to play against. He was handed a bowl 
from the negro's hand and soup arid bowl fell 
upon the floor, the black man let a roar out of 
him and immediately came with another bowl, 
which he carefully handed to Lo, as he did so he 
looked Lo in the eye and whispered, "good," 
and pointed to the Soup on the floor, then' he look- 
ed at Lo again and put his finger across his 
mouth, as if to say in the sign language not to say 
a word. No food was given again until the next 
day, then the negro looked at Lo in a peculiar 
way and reaching the bowl in the' side he threw 
the soup over against the side of the wall and put 
his finger across his mouth again and handed Lo 
the bowl with a queer look, when he came for 
the bowl he reached for it, he handed a beef 
sandwich and put his finger over his mouth, then 
he put in a dish of water for Lo, to drink and 
said, "you feel sick," in quite a loud voice, look- 
ing at Lo he nodded his head as if to tell Lo to 
say yes, and Lo, said, "yes, I feel very bad," at 
which the negro smiled and says, "you are getting 
the river fever, I can tell by your looks." Lo 
began to figure that whoever had him cooped up 
was trying to dope him so they could handle him 
easier and he now believed that it was Cotton 
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and Crocker and they were going to take him by 
boat to some point, then by rail to the old Ma- 
honing country where Crocker could get him in- 
to his power again and there must be something 
at stake or Crocker would* not go to this ex- 
pense. As he lay upon the hard floor and nothing 
else to do, he speculated on the whys and where- 
fores of the outcome, to escape was his plan, 
when they expected, he, was too sick to move, so 
he began to lay his plans to be very sick when the 
proper time came and he sees now the black man 
was his friend, lucky for me the weather is cool 
or I would d[ie. in this little coop, too bad I have- 
n't a taste for .fishing thought Lo, and he laughed 
at the thought of how he would bat that man 
Cotton,- just when Cotton thinks that I am all in. 

The trip was very tedious, yet Lo never once 
thought of being blue, he paced the floor of the 
little plank room, he stuffed his coat into the hole 
and then did exercises to keep his muscles hard, 
he expected to- use those muscles when the time 
came to get even for his hard usage. 

Days came and w6ilt and yet no signs of stop- 
ping, no sign of anyone only the homely old col- 
ored man who began to look good to Lo. One 
day, Lo says, "where are we?" The negro shook 
his head, in about an hour he whispered, "on 
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the Missouri river going to St. Louis, in a week 
more you be very sick, then we get off at St. 
Louis, you be quiet and sick, next day." Lo was 
quiet and continued to be so until the boat was 
anchored in the creek above St. Louis where the 
clothes hung in long rows upon the wire lines, 
done by Ann and on which good honest sweat 
dropped from the forehead into the tubs. Here 
was where we get a glimpse of the rest of the 
crew which proved to be Nick Crocker and Bob 
Cotton. Bob says, "you go to the General De- 
livery and get my mail, we will then proceed to 
get an ambulance and take the young brute to 
the train, if your dope is what it is claimed to 
be, he will not care where he is going, the negro 
says, "he is an awful sick man/' I have paid him 
so he can loose himself in the negro end of the 
city, he has the boat and one hundred dollars for 
his work." 

Nick was soon at the P. O. and got the letters 
for Cotton. When Cotton opened them his big 
ugly face turned pale and his hands shook as if 
he had the palsy. The old negro started to 
walk up the bank from the boat, Bob Cotton call- 
ed to him and said, "here is the money, we have 
got to leave on business, get a doctor and take 
the young man ashore. He looked at Nick in 
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such a way that young biped knew that some- 
thing had miscarried in the wheels of progress 
and getting their grips they were soon going 
toward the busy part of the city. 

The old negro soon had the plank door un- 
bolted and the young man seemed to get strength 
very rapidly, when the old man told him about 
what had happened and "here is a paper the fat 
man dropped," he says. Lo took the half of a 
sheet of paper on which were written these 
words, "cut loose from the young man, if you 
want to escape from being lynched, don't come 
here until I tell you to, go to and here the words 
ended, but there were enough to show Lo that his 
friends on the ranch had been on the hunt and 
had been getting ready to give the captors a hear- 
ing they had not figured upon. The old negra 
says, "I kept the dope out of you boy and they 
sure did watch me some close, I never could get 
a minute to talk to you only that one time, they 
were awful sure to get you somewhere, but they 
done gone got scared mighty sudden like ha, ha, 
I feel much good, I get big money and own the 
boat, make uncle Joe a good home and now my 
boy have you any money?" 

"I don't just happen to have very much, uncle 
Joe but I guess that I can telegraph home and get 
some soon." 
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"Well, you take this five and when you get 
your money you can pay uncle Joe, I will stay 
here sometime, I have folks in this town, you 
come and sleep on the boat until you hear from 
your people." 

"Thank you uncle Joe, I may do that but not 
in my old place." 

"No, no," said uncle Joe, "you can have a good 
bed." 

They started up the bank and Lo saw a wo- 
man hanging up clothes, that made the blood 
rush to his temples and he started to walk up to 
her, when she seeing him stopped and looked at 
him then ran and dropped on her knees at his 
feet and says, "Lo, oh Lo, please forgive me, I 
have been false to you, I abused the trust your 
mother left in me, you are not my son, your peo- 
ple were not of my kind, they were far above 
me and you will now be a great man for I am on 
my way to the old Mahoning valley to expose 
old Sam Crocker and his son, who are trying to 
get your property." All that Lo could think 
were the few words Mrs. Ellis used to say and 
the weak things shall defeat the mighty. 

"Well mother Ann, as I shall call you, I am 
awfully glad to see you, I never could imagine 
why you left me with no word as to where you 
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were or why you left, I am sure that you did not 
intend to wrong me, you did it because you had 
been- drinking, you were always kind to me only 
v on those occasions when you had the liquor 
around." 

"Yes, Lo, but no more of that stuff for Ann, I 
have lost the appetite for it and will never touch 
it again." 

"You must go home with me, on the big ranch, 
they need a woman to help, you can get good 
wages and we can both work there and get money 
enough ahead to some day return and fix up the 
little place at the Bend and live like other 
people." 

"Yes, Lo, but you will soon learn of your peo- 
ple, and I believe they left you some property. 
Sam Crocker lied to me, I can see it now, and 
after hearing your story of how he has tried to 
get you in his power, I believe I can make him 
give up the secret that will tell you good news ; 
then you will not want to see me any more, but 
I shall always think of you as my boy, for I 
loved you, only I went crazy on the drink habit." 

"Well mother, I shall send a telegram to Mr. 
Burns now, for he has been hunting for me; 
then I will come and see you again, and I will 
stay on the boat until I get news from Mr. 
Burns." 
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Lo went to the Western Union office and sent 
a message to John Bums, Malby, Montana, care 
of Burns' ranch: "Am here in St. Louis; send 
me money to return; I was kidnapped. Lo 
Stewter." 

"You wish to leave your address?" said the 
clerk. 

"No, I will call for the answer; about when 
will I get an answer, if it only goes to Malby?" 
"In three hours, if it is answered at once." 
"Very well, I will call at that time." 
Then Lo walked around the town, and the 
beautiful sights filled him with pleasure; he 
could enjoy the store windows like a little child, 
for he had never had an opportunity to look at 
such things ; his life had been too full of work to 
allow him even these child-like pleasures. He 
returned to the Western Union office in about 
four hours and was surprised at the people there, 
it seemed that half the police of the city were 
around the building, and when he elbowed his 
way into the office some one said, "here he is," 
and the police had to nearly club the people 
back. One fine-looking officer took him by the 
hand and said, "don't get upset, my boy, but we 
have very good news for you ; our detective force 
has been looking for you and your people for 
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years ; you, it seems, are an heir to vast fortunes 
in England, as well as America. Your uncle, 
Colonel Churchill, is the power behind the 
throne, and is now at Malby, Montana. I tell 
you this at his command; I am also to look out 
for your welfare while you are in the city. You 
are to have anything, my boy, you wish for your 
comfort. Your old uncle is simply too happy to 
contain himself at finding you ; you are the only 
other Churchill of that generation living, so it 
makes you seem very near to the old Colonel; 
I have met your uncle and he is a fine man." 

The clerk handed Lo a message which read : 
"My dear young man, I am happy to learn you 
are alive, also happy to call you my nephew. I 
got your message to our friend, Mr. Burns. You 
will be met in St. Louis by some of the officials 
of the city, after which please come on to Mal- 
by. I wish to meet you here, where we can talk 
things over. I have much to tell you. I have 
met your little friend and chum, Clyde ; I like 
him. My love to you. Your own dear uncle, 
Colonel Churchill. Your true name is Lowell 
Churchill." 

As Lowell, as we will now call him, finished 
reading the message, the pleasant official who 
had spoken to him happened to be the chief of 
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detectives, took him by the hand and says, "it all 
seems strange to you, my boy, and well it may r 
but we have many such cases, and I hope you 
have, and I will add I believe you have heard 
enough, not to go wrong in your new avenue of 
life, but that you will develop into a good man, 
a benefit to our country." 

"Thank you, sir, I will do the best I can," 
says Lowell. And the old chief says, "I know 
you will." 

At this point several newsboys called out r 
"Extra! Extra!" all about the heir that has been 
found." Then the people says, "let's give three 
cheers for the good-looking fellow who looks 
like a real true American," and the big room 
rang to the ceiling with the hearty response. 
Lowell removed his hat and made a slight bow 
and says: "I thank you all for the honors you 
shower upon me of which I don't feel that I am 
altogether entitled ; I am only a cowboy, and not 
a very good one at that." After his little speech 
the whole crowd clapped their hands and shout- 
ed, "you are all right!" Then Lowell says: "I 
must see you alone for a few moments," and led 
the way over toward the river, where he had 
been kept. Then he told how the old colored 
man had saved him from getting doped. "And 
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I have now found the only woman I ever knew 
as my mother, I must care for her, sir; I wish 
her to go to Montana with me and I have only 
a few dollars ; did you say that I could get money 
here before I get it from the man I worked for 
up in Montana?" The detective smiled and 
said : "You can have a special car hitched on to 
the fast train if you wish. You can have all 
the money you want for clothes, car fare, hotel 
bill and anything you wish for." 

"Well, sir, I do not wish for much money at 
the present time. I would like to give the old 
colored man a nice little purse; it will do him* 
good; if I have money, as you say I have, L 
would like to give him one hundred dollars. Do» 
you think that would be too much?" 

"No, indeed, my boy, and I like the spirit you 
manifest in your giving." 

"Well, if you can supply me with money 
enough to do that and procure tickets for mother 
and I to Malby, Montana, I will get started as 
soon as possible." 

The negro was very happy with his gift. 

"You come with me and we will make all nec- 
essary arrangements. The first train going north 
leaves at ten-thirty this evening; that will give 
you sleeping accommodations right through to 
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Malby; this will be a through train; you will 
not have to change cars on your journey home." 

Thus it was that three days later, as the fast 
train on the N. P. R. R. steamed into Malby, 
Lowell and Ann stepped from the train upon the 
platform. They stood for a moment and gazed 
about them. There didn't seem to be anyone in 
sight and a feeling of disappointment seemed to 
well up in the boy's mind, when suddenly pan- 
demonium seemed to break loose, and more cow- 
boys, both Mexicans and Americans, as Lowell 
said, seemed to drop out of the clear sky than he 
ever thought was in Montana; then came the 
Templetons, the Burnses, and seven or eight au- 
tomobiles that were owned in the town, led by 
the seven-piece brass band, the only musical 
equipment that Malby could boast of, came 
marching down to the platform of the depot. 
Lowell was virtually lifted from his feet by 
two stalwart cowboys and placed in an automo- 
bile by the side of a fine, soldierly-looking man 
of perhaps fifty years, who grabbed Lowell by 
his hand and says very touchingly: "My only 
brother's boy!" Mrs. Ann was given a seat in 
the same car, with Minnie Burns as her com- 
panion, and then the procession started. 

They paraded the town like an old-fashioned 
circus, and then all repaired to the biggest hotel, 
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where in the dining-room and every conceivable 
nook and corner were tables laden with appe- 
tizing food. Waiters from the other places 
were there, and everything seemed to be in such 
harmony that, as the town's people said, "it was, 
indeed, good to be there." One of the best epi- 
sodes of the day was when Lowell espied Clyde 
in the crowd; he elbowed to him and, taking 
him by the arm, led him to his uncle and says : 
"Uncle, meet my old chum and friend from the 
old home town." At which everybody cheered 
and says: "Lowell, you are all right." 

After the banquet in honor and thanksgiving 
for the safe return of Lowell, the Colonel asked 
if any of the boys present had not received the 
money due them? There were none but what 
had received the reward. The Colonel then 
said that he had learned that Lowell was the 
owner of the L. C. ranch, one hundred miles 
south of Malby, and that it would please him 
(the Colonel) very much to give a banquet and 
engage in field sports once a year on the ranch on 
this date and for every one to come. It was to 
be a regular community affair, only he would 
pay all the bills; the boys should furnish the 
sports, which called for a hearty hurrah for the 
Colonel and a general acceptance of the plan. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Mrs. Charles Howe Gives a Reception. 

After the banquet at Malby, the Colonel and 
Lowell were taken by auto to the Burns ranch. 
Mr. Riggall and the valet took saddle horses 
just for the exercise. Ann also was taken there 
by auto. 

The weather was fine and the Burns family 
were all eager and glad to welcome Lowell, and 
Mrs. Burns hugged him and said: "My dear 
boy, I loved your dear mother like a sister, and 
I am so glad that you are the heir to the fine 
ranch ; we will see you so much now it will be 
like meeting our old neighbors. We used to 
have such dear good times. The country was 
pretty wild those days, and your mother and I 
was as dear as sisters could be." 

Ann soon was loved by all. She was a great 
woman with the kiddies; they all loved her, and 
she was also a hustler — always busy. 

Lowell, the Colonel, Riggall and several other 
men, with Burns, went off to the northwest coun- 
try and had a fortnight of hunting that was rare 
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sport. The Colonel surely was a congenial man 
to be with; they all voted him a prince to keep 
people feeling good ; and "why not, when I have 
the honor of finding me a running mate; wait 
until I get him over to his estate in Lincoln- 
shire; I will then have some sport; he and I can 
have some real times, but I sure never will for- 
get these days here and I shall tag along when- 
ever he comes over; I shall not let him get out 
of my sight again very long; that was how I 
lost my brother; I shall keep closer tab on my 
boy." 

After a few days' rest at the Burns ranch, the 
Colonel decided to go to the Mahoning Valley 
and fix up a tomb for his brother and wife, and, 
as Lowell was now anxious to return and help 
Ann rebuild her little home, they decided to 
return at once. Then he was to go to England, 
where, as soon as he was of age, he would be 
half-owner of the handsome estate of the 
Churchills. Another month and he would be 
twenty-one. 

All his friends at the Burns ranch received 
substantial gifts from the Colonel, and before 
leaving for the East one evening Lowell took 
his uncle to one side and said: 

"Uncle, Clyde will be very lonesome here 
without me. Could we possibly take him along 
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and let him visit his old home? It is right 
beside my old house." 

"Yes, indeed, you can; and he can also take 
a trip to our old home in the mother country 
if you wish him to. It will be a grand sight 
for him and one that he will ever prize, and 
you will enjoy it the more by having some one 
with whom you are intimate, to talk the hap- 
penings over with." 

"Well, uncle, I begin to feel as if you and I 
have been acquainted a long time; but I don't 
want to be so familiar you will get tired of 
me. I wish I could have a real dad, though. I 
never had anj'one except you who seemed to 
care for me like Mr. Burns for his boys." 

"Well, Lowell, my own kin, you come to me 
and let me play that I am your dad. Now, we 
can have some of the best times you have ever 
had. I also missed all my home fancies. I 
wa9 foolish; I wanted to be a soldier, and it 
took me away from my only brother. I have 
had the same lonely, home-sick feeling that you 
are experiencing and have longed many a time 
for a dad or brother. Now, you and I are 
going to be chums, and we will also have Clyde 
with us. It's a wonder you haven't a sweet- 
heart somewhere in the country. I was the 
only one who did not mate up." 
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"Well, uncle, I have a dear little girl down 
in the old Mahoning Valley, and some time, 
when I am old enough, I am going to fit up a 
little home for her." 

"Well, that will be fine! I can have a place 
to visit when I get old. When you see what is 
your own, and realize the responsibility of run- 
ning it, you will not think of fitting up much 
more." 

It was decided to leave for the Bend. The 
party left amid the hearty well-wishes of the 
Burns ranch and they had to promise to return 
soon to see them again. 

Clyde had a short conference with Minnie, 
which was not observed by the others amid the 
excitement; yet it brooded quite a momentous 
affair for that young couple, as it turned out a 
couple of years later when Clyde returned to 
Montana, they were united as man and wife 
amid the blessings of the elder Burns. 

As the party neared the Mahoning Valley, 
Ann told the Colonel the story of the wreck. 

"I know I have been wrong, Mr. Churchill; 
yet it was the cursed liquor that did those things 
and I hope that you can forgive me. I wish 
now to fix the little home, and I shall make it 
a pleasant spot for you all, so when you come 
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to this country to the resting place of your dear 
people you will have a homey place and feel 
that the graves are watched over by friends. It 
is my wish to do it to partly atone for my past 
mistakes." 

"Very well. I heartily indorse the plan, and 
I will be glad to help you financially to carry 
out your wishes." 

"I expected to earn the money by hard work, 
and I will only accept the money as a loan." 

When the Bend was reached the automobile 
of the coal farm of Charlie Howe's was there 
to take them to his home. Lowell, the Colonel 
and Ann were all so anxious to visit the place 
of her home they drove up there first, and as 
they approached the appearance of things indi- 
cated that some one was there — the walks were 
new, the little flower plots were all cleaned up 
and in trim shape, new shingles were on the 
roof of the house and a big new chimney was 
up the side of it and smoke was curling out in 
a triumphant raise. A man was building a 
pretty little fence around the graves, and every- 
thing was cleaned up and tidy about the house. 
Ann said: 

"That looks like Jim. Can it be possible he 
has come home? If so, he is not drinking; he 
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would not do a thing if he was drinking." 

As they walked up the path — the same path 
where Lowell Churchill had helped his dying 
wife — the man left his work and came down to 
meet them, saying: 

"I know you. Yes, you are the brother of 
the man I laid to rest up here. He and his wife, 
this boy's mother; and, my boy, I can tell you 
now he was a real man and your mother was 
a saint." 

Lowell and the Colonel were now standing 
with bowed heads beside the little enclosed 
space. One grave was marked "Anna — Aged 
three," was marked "James, Jr. — Aged six"; 
the others were marked "Victims of the R. R. 
Wreck — A man and his wife. Rest in peace." 
The markers were all new pine slabs, about one 
foot wide and three high ; the letters were made 
of oak sticks and spiked upon the markers. All 
had been done by James Stewter since he came 
home. Touched by the simple work of the 
man, the Colonel said: 

"Mr. Stewter, I realize now some of the cause 
for you getting started into the cursed drink 
habit. I feel sorry for you people when I read 
those epitaphs. It causes me to think of my 
childhood days when Lowell and I played to- 
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gether. I hope to do something for you people 
that will help you." 

Mr. Howe had been waiting with his machine, 
so the Colonel and Lowell left Ann with her 
husband while they returned to the car and rode 
home with Mr. Howe. Bertha was very much 
excited and happy to meet Lowell and the 
Colonel, who looked at her a little critically. 
I believe you could see that he was more than 
pleased with his impression of the little lady. 
Then he was made acquainted with the dignified 
end of the Howe family, who surely knew how 
to put on the upper-ten manners: she was a 
Roman general, if the Colonel was an English 
colonel. One of Mrs. Howe's lady friends, 
also a near neighbor, happened in; she was 
made acquainted with Lowell. Then Mrs. 
Howe explained that she was going to give a 
little party in honor of the Colonel and Lowell, 
just to make the visit a pleasant affair for them. 
Mr. Howe was so pleased to see how good his 
dear little wife enjoyed the privilege of enter- 
taining the Colonel and Lowell that he said to 
Bertha, "Your mother had forgotten where 
Lowell used to live," and they both laughed 
heartily. 
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It so happened that Mrs. Howe got an awful 
dig at the party which nearly took the plumage 
out of her visions. She was passing the library 
on the arm of the Colonel when a group of the 
ladies happened to be discussing Lowell. One 
of them chanced to remark: 

"Lo, Stewter — I shall always think of him as 
one of that tribe." 

Well, if poor Mrs. Howe could have gone 
down through the floor she would have done so, 
but she could not, and the Colonel only laughed. 
He was so amused he had to remark: "The 
Stewters don't seem to be very highly honored 
here in this country." 

"They should not be talking of them here," 
said Mrs. Howe. "It is surely unfortunate to 
get such ideas in the people's minds, Colonel. 
But Lowell is just a fine boy — a perfect prince — 
and we all love him." 

The Colonel could see how the remark had 
cut the little woman; but he didn't see any 
reason to borrow trouble, as Lowell had grown 
very dear to him. 

The party was a success. Mrs. Howe had 
been floating upon the waves of vanity, and the 
wave had been punctured, letting her down 
among the common herd again. 
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Lowell and Bertha had become so engrossed 
with each other that as they beamed one upon 
another the light of youthful love shone forth 
like a beacon from their eyes and their hearts 
were pure with the future of sunshine and happi- 
ness spreading out in their path of life. 

Sam Crocker got a vision of the court of jus- 
tice and sent Lowell the little oaken chest which 
contained the key that unlocked the mysteries 
of the past life of his parents and gave unto 
him possession of the ranch in Montana, and, 
with his uncle, the jolly Colonel, Lowell sailed 
one spring day from New York city to Liver- 
pool, whence he autoed to the old estate and 
playground of his parents to view with delight 
and be received as a conquering hero by the old 
servants, who had idolied his father. 

Many trips back and forth did he and his 
uncle take, and the day is not far off when we 
will see Bertha as the wife of the stalwart young 
man, and we predict a happy future for them. 

Ann and James are living alone, but sober 
and contented, in the pretty little home nest on 
the side of the valley at the Bend, where you 
can see from the highway a fine mausoleum, 
erected by the Colonel for his dead brother. 

The Cottons left Kingsley and went to parts 
unknown. 
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Clyde and Minnie Burns (now Mrs. Ellis) 
are now the happy parents of a fine baby boy 
who will be a giant beside his father — yet prob- 
ably no better liked, for Clyde is loved by all 
who know him. 

John Burns is still shipping cattle to Chicago, 
and Clyde is the man who goes and makes the 
sales and collects the money. There are no 
jugs to break now. Minnie accompanies him 
on those long rides. 

Thus we will leave them all enjoying eood^ 
peaceful labors and trying to do their bit to help 
the old world move along in civilized life and 
practicing the Golden Rule. 

THE END. 
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Introduction and Dedication. 

My story begins in the mountains of North- 
ern Pennsylvania. People are placed in the 
respective modes of life in which they move. 
Justice and Truth are the keynote. 

Dedicated to the Boy Playmate of my child- 
hood that helped me to solve many problems 
of the mysteries of life. 

C. M. V. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Joe Escapes. 

"Well, boy, you pay more attention to the 
woodpile and read less in those old books, or 
up you go by the thumbs instead of by the 
wrists, and you will hang there all night." 

Dan Blake, ex-prize fighter as well as club 
swinger, was a brute at any time, but especially 
one when he had been drinking whisky. His 
rude log cabin was the scene of many cruel 
deeds perpetrated upon poor Joe, a lad who 
lived with him in his cabin in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 

Some years previously an old man, called 
Ned, lived with them. His twelve years of life 
in the mountains, although cruelly treated at 
times, had made him healthy and strong. His 
heavy blond hair, his clear, deep blue eyes and 
stalwart build gave him an attractive appear- 
ance. He had become an expert at club-swing- 
ing, his only pastime. By watching the man 
whom he called Uncle Dan he had become very 
proficient in the art. 
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Joe was absolutely fearless, but, knowing his 
uncle's temper, he felt sure that his punishment 
for the next day would be carried out as cruelly 
as it had been threatened. For several weeks 
now — ever since a timberman had told him of 
the wonderful oil country some seventy miles 
south of his mountain home — Joe had been 
planning to steal away. If he could only elude 
his uncle, he would be able to earn his living 
among the hustling oil men. 

Dan Blake was forced to go to town to replen- 
ish his jug and get some groceries. This town 
was opposite Joe's intended route. As soon as 
Dan had started on his ten-mile trip Joe began 
putting his plans into action. He tied a liberal 
amount of food, his clothes, his heavy shoes and 
his clubs in a grain bag and bid good-bye to his 
two pet wolves. Just as he was ready to start 
he saw his uncle hurrying back. Quickly 
hiding his bag and getting his axe, he asked 
Dan what he had forgotten. He received only 
a glance in reply. Dan rushed into the cabin, 
pried open a wooden box and took something 
from within. As he came out he said: 

"Nail the cover on the box and push it under 
the bunk — do you hear?" 

"Yes," answered Joe as he turned to obey. 
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Joe had often wanted to look in the wooden 
box, but Dan had firmly forbidden it. As this 
was to be his last day, Joe deliberately exam- 
ined the contents. There were papers that 
looked like official stuff, as Joe thought. The 
only thing that he fancied was a little tintype 
of two boys. Joe had never seen one before. 
With a strange feeling he put it into his pocket, 
nailed on the plank cover and pushed the box 
under the bunk. Hastily glancing in the direc- 
tion Dan had gone, he once more bade his pets 
good-bye. Finally hiding his ax so that Dan 
would think he had gone for wood, he grabbed 
his pack and started on his unknown route, 
trusting in his woodcraft to carry him south to 
the little town of Baldwin. Here he would be 
able to get a main road to the oil fields. 

At first, in his excitement, Joe ran as much 
as he walked. He came to the head of Baldwin 
creek before the sun had gained the meridian. 
Joe planned to reach the town about dark. 
After following the creek until he thought he 
was an hour or so from the town, he built a fire 
and roasted some bacon. He had learned that 
a stage left Baldwin for a railroad town 
on the route he would pursue. It was his idea 
to follow the stage, as it would give him the 
true road. 
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As he sat there in the woods Joe took out the 
little tintype and gazed upon it with a fondness 
akin to love. 

"Surely they are some laddies!" he kept say- 
ing to himself. "And they are just alike. I 
wonder if it was their books that old Ned taught 
me to read so long ago. Poor old Ned! I 
wonder where he is. He left one day when 
Dan was drunk. I believe Dan killed him that 
night. I heard that awful cry, and Dan came 
into the cabin swearing and laughing, saying: 
'He got lost. Only for that my game was 
cooked.' Oh, poor old Ned! You were my 
friend, but you were so afraid of Dan." 

Gazing upon the picture, involuntarily he said, 
"That one there is Brother." 

Then he laughed at himself. He, Joe, to call 
the sweet-faced boy brother! It seemed absurd 
and yet strangely true. The evening shadows 
were beginning to appear. Joe knew it was 
time for him to proceed toward the town, where 
he expected to spend the night in some vacant 
building. Picking up his sack, he scampered 
on down the creek, startling many a pheasant 
and rabbit as he picked his way along the bank. 
The sun was disappearing over the mountain 
as Joe came upon a cleared field. At the farther 
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edge of the clearing was a small house. Not 
wanting to be seen, he made a detour and came 
out below the building. As he did so he nearly 
ran into a boy about his own size on horseback. 

"Been to town?" Joe asked. 

"Yes." 

"How long since you left town?" 

"About an hour, I guess," replied the lad. 

"Good," said Joe. "Good horse, too." 

"You bet he is." 

"Good-bye, boy," said Joe. "See you later." 

He was sure now that he could get in before 
dark. Joe heard, as he neared the little town, 
the tinkle of a cow bell ahead of him. Sud- 
denly a dog came out of a house and dashed at 
the cow, which charged up the road directly at 
Joe. Quick as a flash, Joe seized her by one horn 
and with his foot sent the dog yelping across 
the road. The cow seemed to recognize Joe as 
her friend and meekly followed him until they 
met an old woman, to whom she apparently 
belonged. She thanked Joe and said: 

"You are a fine lad. Come and get a bowl 
of her milk." 

Joe said he would be glad to. As he was 
drinking the milk the old lady said: 

"My boy, you don't live in this town." 
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"No," said Joe. 

"Well, you must have a good supper. Have 
you friends here?" 

"No," answered Joe, who was beginning to 
get a little nervous. 

"Oh, you are traveling to another town, 

then?" 

"Yes," said Joe. "I go on the stage tomor- 
row." 

"Oh, then, surely you will lodge with us to- 
night?" 

"I will if I can do chores for you to pay you," 
said Joe. "I am not going to eat and sleep at 
your expense." 

"You can chop me some wood and the girls 
can let you clean the stable in the morning." 

Next morning Joe was up early and at the 
woodpile. By the time breakfast was ready 
he had made a good showing on the woodpile. 
Joe prepared to go with (but not in) the stage, 
which left at nine o'clock. 

At noon the stage was halted to feed and 
water the animals and let the passengers get 
out and rest a while. The driver discovered 
that Joe had been keeping pace with his team. 

"Sure, boy, you are some on the sprint." 

"Yes, I am," said Joe. 
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"Where are you going?" 

"To Upton." 

"That is where I land with the stage, if we 
hold together." 

The only passengers were a lady and a little 
girl. As they were eating their lunch the little 
girl gave Joe an orange. This fruit he had 
never seen, to his remembrance. He did not 
know what to do with it until he saw her begin 
to peel one and eat it. He quickly ate his. In 
return he wanted to do something to please her. 
At first he thought of showing her the tintype, 
but he feared it might get him into trouble. He 
could, however, whirl his clubs for her. He 
had cut a stout round stick about three feet long 
and had it tied to his sack to carrv over his 
shoulder. Taking this from his sack, he did 
some drum-major stunts that pleased them all. 
He then took out his clubs and began to per- 
form. When he was through they were amazed. 
Not long after they had started again the stage 
reached a steep slope. Joe was near the end of 
the stage when the neck yoke broke and the 
stage shot forward. The driver broke the lever 
on the break rod. In a moment the load of 
humanity would have been hurled down the 
mountain. Joe put his round stick in the spoke 
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of the wheel and against the trunk rack. Put- 
ting his bag into the other wheel and holding 
onto the end, he stayed the wheel and stopped 
the stage. The white-faced driver leaped to 
the ground and hurriedly repaired the yoke. 
Then, by putting a pole through the wheels, he 
relieved Joe's clubs and made Joe accept a ride 
the rest of the way to Upton. 

"Well, boy, you surely did quick work. You 
have been in a circus?" 

"Circus? What's a circus?" asked Joe. 

Then he bethought himself. Surely Ned had 
told him of the circus, but he had nearly for- 
gotten it. 

"Well, not exactly — I mean a long time ago 
I read of one." 

"You can see one in Upton tonight. I'll pay 
the bill, kid, and maybe you can do your act 
and get some coin." 

When pulling into Upton the little girl gave 
Joe a small packet and asked him his name. 

"My name is Joe." 

"Yes, but your surname?" 

"Oh," said Joe, as a queer feeling surged 
through his mind. "Gains — Joe Gains." 

For the first time in his life he realied that 
he had no name except that of his own inven- 
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tion. "Well, everybody has a name. If you 
haven't one, you are foolish," thought Joe. One 
thing he vowed: he would never mention his 
life with Dan Blake and old Ned. 

Joe went with the driver to the little barn 
where the horses were kept overnight. While 
the driver was preparing things for his return 
trip Joe drew more food from his sack and 
opened the packet given him by the little girl. 
All he found was a card with "Best wishes from 
Mrs. Bell and Anna" written upon it and a bill 
with a figure five on it in several places. Joe 
knew it was a five-dollar bill, and he blushed 
to keep it; but, as no address was given, he 
couldn't tell where to send it. The driver 
laughed at him and said: 

"Now, boy, if you don't mind my butting in, 
you go and get a suit of clothes with that money. 
Then we'll go to the circus, and perhaps you 
can get some coin." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Joe Goes to the Circus. 

At seven- thirty Mr. Stage Driver and Joe, 
rigged out in a new suit and with his clubs 
rolled up in cloth and tucked under his arm, 
were buying tickets at the main entrance to the 
main tent. Just as Joe was entering the tent 
he saw a slim fellow grab a handbag from a 
lady and dash out. Quickly he caught the 
fellow by the wrist and, bending his arm to one 
side, stopped him, secured the handbag and 
restored it to the lady. As he did so a little girl 
said: 

"Mamma, it's our boy, Joe." 

Joe blushed when he thought of the five dol- 
lars and the clothes. With a hearty shove the 
driver ushered him into the tent. As they entered 
a club swinger came forward to the center of 
the tent and said that if anyone in the audience 
would compete with him he would give him 
twenty dollars. The stage driver whispered 
to Joe: 

"I believe you can get the coin. Go in and 
win. 
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Joe needed the money. As quickly as he 
could he left his seat and mounted the plat- 
form. After one glance at the sea of upturned 
faces he felt dizzy. Just then he happened to 
see the little girl, Anna, waving at him. His 
nerve quieted and he did an arching swing 
which delighted the audience. When he had 
finished the ring-master came and shook his 
hand, the professional club swinger grabbed 
his arm and said: 

"You are a wonder. Here is your money, 
and a job, too." 

"No," said Joe; "I have a job." 

No one was more pleased than the stage 
driver, who invited Joe to stay with him that 
night. Their rooms were close together. Joe 
confided to him that he left his home on account 
of his cruel uncle, but swore the man to keep 
it a secret. The man assured him that he could 
rely on Will Brown for that. 

Next morning Joe, with bag over his shoul- 
der, started on his way to the oil fields, which 
appealed to his fancy. Night found him within 
ten miles of the wells. Believing he could easily 
procure work when he found the fields next 
morning, he began his journey early. About 
noon he was going down a mountainside, mak- 
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ing a short cut to a little village in the valley 
below him, when he saw a man and team going 
down the road he had just left. Apparently the 
team was running away. A terrific explosion 
flattened Joe out on the hillside. A cloud of 
dust came sailing over him. A well shooter 
had met his Waterloo, and Joe had narrowly 
escaped his own. It was several minutes before 
he could make his legs support him. After a 
little he mingled with the crowd to view the 
hole in the road where man and team had been 
blown up. 

Many weary days followed. He had spent 
his last dollar, eaten only one meal a day for 
three days, and had spent the cold nights in a 
hay loft. Today, following a rude roadway in 
the woods, he came to a drilling well on the 
side of a steep hill. There were many piles of 
wood on the hill, but none at the boiler. The 
men were swearing and cursing their luck when 
Joe walked into the drilling rig. One of the 
men said: 

"Can you pitch that wood down off the side 
hill to our boiler?' 

"You bet I can, but I am nearly starved," 
replied Joe. 

Soon he was eating a lunch from one of the 
men's pails. A few minutes later he was 
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throwing, pitching and sliding the cordwood 
down the hill to the boiler. At midnight, when 
the crews changed, Joe was still oiling up wood 
at the boiler. The astonished men said: 

"Well f boy, go on home and come tomor- 
row." 

"I have no home and no money," he replied, 
"and I guess I will crawl under your boiler and 
sleep tonight, if you'll let me. It seems warm 
there." 

"Now, you come with us. Our men don't 
have to sleep in the woods." 

Joe pitched to the boiler for several wells. 
When spring came he had considerable cash, 
besides good shoes and clothes. He had also 
learned many important points in oil-well work. 
He could climb a derrick like a squirrel and 
help pound out the massive steel tools that were 
used to drill the wells. He was now a man in 
size, and cared not for danger. He easily pro- 
cured a position as pumper for one of the big 
firms, and was soon trusted and known as a 
first-class man. 

Often he wondered how Uncle Dan was feel- 
ing about his absence, and feared he might come 
in contact with him yet. After his cruel life 
in the woods he felt free. Sometimes he won- 
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dered what his real name was and if his parents 
were living. His clubs were packed in his 
trunk now. He felt far too dignified to swing 
them, and often smiled when he remembered 
how he got his twenty dollars at the circus. 

After he had put in a year on the lease at the 
Big Bend he was promoted to superintendent 
and was sent to different parts of the country 
scouting oil news. It was two years now since 
he had joined the company, and he felt quite 
like an oil man. He was but little more than 
seventeen years old, but everyone thought him 
twenty. 

One winter night he glanced out of the room 
and saw the whole country a glare of light. 
Quickly arousing the men in the boarding house, 
he ran out and discovered that the little town 
of Berry, two miles away, was in flames. Seiz- 
ing water pails of all kinds, they rushed to the 
scene. But they were too late. The town had 
burned like tinder. On the way back that night 
an old timer stopped them in the road and, gaz- 
ing over the surrounding country, said : 

"Boys, next spring before these woods turn 
green everyone will get burned up. See the 
waste oil all over these hills? Regular fire 
traps. Next spring men will leave their homes 
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in the morning and their charred remains will 
cover the hillside before night. Take warning, 
young men, for this is a prophecy." 

Some laughed, some swore and some said : 
"You're right, old man. When a good well 
is struck it flows for days, sometimes, down the 
hillside and soaks into the earth for fuel." 

"Well," continued the old timer, "I have it 
figured out that the bottomless pit is going to be 
right here in these hills and valleys. Here are 
five countries, all joined together. For months 
there have been rivers of oil coming out. After 
years of this, what will be left to hold up these 
hills? Talk about Vesuvius! That is nothing; 
to what will happen here. Cities and towns wilt 
be here. Millions of people will dance on the 
rim of the pit. Some morning the sun will ride 
high up over the earth, but its rays will not 
reach to where the earth has sunk. Oh, young 
men, we live in a fast age ! Men will come and 
go like sunshine and shadows ; but the end will 
come. Likewise a big well will be found here 
that will empty these old shells, but it will 
crumble like an eggshell. A few more months 
and your Uncle Jake will pack his trunk for the 
golden fields of the West, where men have not 
gone crazy boring for oil. I can't sleep nights 
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when I think what will happen. Of course, in 
winter, when the ground is frozen, I don't 
reckon there is much danger; but springtime is 
very dangerous in these regions." 

As a tree cracked with the frost, the men 
jumped with terror. When they discovered they 
were still on solid ground they sighed with relief 
and continued on their way home. The winter 
months passed quickly and Joe often laughed at 
the musings of old Jake. When Jake started in 
the early springtime for the West, it caused mirth 
among the young men, but the older ones said 
very little about it. The little village of Kingly 
was to hold a benefit dance and local talent play 
for the fire sufferers of Berry. Many of the 
young people were begged to take part. Joe re- 
fused to sing, although he had a fine voice. In- 
stead, he offered to do some club swinging for 
them. They were all very much surprised, but 
thinking he could fill in at it, they billed him for 
that on the program. That evening the crude hall 
was packed with citizens of the little town, all 
anxious to do their bit for the fire sufferers. The 
hall was a one-story structure built on the one 
main street of the town, with windows so placed 
that people could look through them and see the 
performance going on on the stage. As the pro- 
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gram was being given, a slightly intoxicated man 
rode up to the building and seemed very much 
interested in what was going on. Just as Joe 
went on the platform he gave a curse that startled 
# couple of young men who were going for more 
seats from a neighboring store. As Joe did his 
club-swinging and the audience was cheering his 
wonderful feats, the man quickly pulled a re- 
volver, fired at Joe and said, "It's ended. The 
game is up. Now take that from a friend, darn 
you." 

Before the crowd could finally realize what 
had happened, he mounted his horse and dashed 
away. One man cooler than the rest mounted 
the platform where Joe lay apparently dead and 
said: "Now, ladies and gentlemen, be quiet and 
sit down, we will attend to the young man." 

Just then Joe turned over on his side. Blood 
was running from his temple. "Mother," he 
called a little deliriously, "mother, come to me, 
mother!" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mc Arthur, the Beautiful Home of the Southland 

It was early springtime. The birds, the sun- 
shine and the flowers were vying with each other 
to make the people of the wonderful Ohio Val- 
ley happy. Nearly all the beautiful homes were 
filled with old and young, who were glad of the 
opportunity to live and join in welcoming Na- 
ture's bountiful gifts. There was one home, ap- 
parently as grand and beautiful as the rest, in 
which lived a family — husband, wife, son and 
daughter. Although they were healthy and pro- 
vided with all the luxuries of life, a solemn cloud 
darkened their joys. 

Many years had passed since the calamity had 
happened, since Harry, the twin-brother of Hen- 
ry McArthur, came up missing, as Aunt Chloe 
told her mistress. All the country for miles 
around joined in the search. Wells were bailed, 
ponds dragged, woods and hills were searched 
in vain. Little Harry could not be found. A 
trusted old man also disappeared at the same 
time. Broken in spirit and with bitter heartache. 
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they bowed to the will of heaven and gave up the 
search. I say they gave up the search, but the 
mother could not give up the hope of once again 
clasping her loved one to her heart. As years 
came and went, she dreamed of her boy and con- 
tinued to hope for his return. The neighbors 
could not appreciate the sorrow that weighed 
down the hearts of the father and the mother and 
was communicated to the boy and the girl. Old 
Aunt Chloe was the only one in the whole county 
who could in any way cheer them up, 

"Sure, missus, little Harry is alive and well, 
and sometime soon he will come stamping up 
these old steps as he used to, and de story he am 
going to tell of his experiences will sure make 
you all laugh. He will find out some time who 
he am and then the way he will come sailing 
home, it sure will be a caution. One thing I 
must tell you, too, missus, you must send Helen 
away somewhere for a change. The way that 
little angel girl do droop is too bad. Send her 
up North country somewhere, and it will help 
you all. We must all cheer up now and give the 
good Lord a chance to do His miracle. Don't 
you remember, missus, how He done bring back 
Lazarum, and also how He cured the crazy man? 
Why we be sitting around head down and not let- 
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ing Him do a thing for us. Yes, yes, sure, and 
we must send Helen at once out of this country, 
where she can sort of pick up, and then this fall 
we send Henry to fetch her home, and you bet it 
will do you all a heap of good. Now you just 
listen to Auntie Chloe and you are going to be 
surprised pretty quick sure." 

"You dear good soul, Aunty Chloe. You are 
always trying to make someone happy. I have 
been thinking the same thing myself about 
Helen. I shall send her to Chautauqua, New 
York, at once, and let her spend the summer 
there at one of the cottages. One of the Grandin 
girls can go with her, and it will do them good. 
Maybe I am not trusting enough to the Lord, 
Aunty Chloe; but oh, I had such a wonderful 
vision last night. I was half asleep and half 
awake and I saw my boy. He is surely alive. 
He had been hurt and was calling me. My heart 
aches so, but God will be kind and send him to 
me yet, I am sure." 

Accordingly, Helen and her girl friend, Miss 
Gradin, started north to spend the summer at 
Chautauqua. Her letters did more for her 
mother than any medicine could do. When she 
began planning for her homecoming, they ar- 
ranged for Henry to go and spend a week with 
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her and accompany the girls home. Her last 
two letters were full of glowing accounts of a 
new girl friend, a Miss Anna Bell. One told 
how, when the boat had capsized with her, Miss 
Bell dived from her boat, threw Helen into her 
boat and swam to shore, pushing the boat ahead 
of her. After a couple of days' stay at Chautau- 
qua, Henry had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Bell. He was graciously thanking her for sav- 
ing Helen's life when she interrupted him by 
saying, "Do you swing clubs yet?" 

Then she blushed as he laughingly replied, 
"Never did in my life." 

She was still gazing so intently at him that he 
said, "Why do you ask me that?" 

"It is strange," she said, "I met a boy a few 
years ago who looked just exactly like you. He 
was the greatest artist at club-swinging I ever 
saw. Really now, he was your perfect image. 
Have you a cousin or relative in Pennsylvania 
by the name of Gains? Joe Gains was his name." 

"Oh Henry!" cried Helen, "I am sick. I am 
crazy, I guess. Oh my head feels so queer! An- 
na, you will please excuse us ? I must go to my 
room." 

"Surely, and I will call this evening and see 
how you are feeling." 
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When Helen arrived at her room she threw 
her arms around Henry and cried very bitterly. 

"What is the matter, little sister?" 

"I don't know, Henry, only suppose that boy is 
Harry, our lost brother. You know what Aunt 
Chloe says, and mother, too, believes him living. 
It seemed so queer to me." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Henry. "Often you 
imagine people resemble each other until you 
get them together. We will try and learn more 
of this boy when Miss Bell calls this evening." 

They were destined, however, not to see Miss 
Bell for a long time. Anna was at that moment 
hurriedly making her way to her sick mother. 
As the young people drew nearer home, they de- 
bated whether to tell their parents of the inci- 
dent. Mr. McArthur was nearly wild to learn 
all the particulars. Correspondence was started 
at once to discover if by any chance it could have 
been their boy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Who Shot Joe Gains? 

In the meantime, the man who had cooled the 
audience by his commanding words, next gave 
them cheerful news. 

"The young man is not badly hurt, only stun- 
ned. Except for a little scalp wound, he is as 
good as new. One of the clubs caused the ball 
to glance away from his head. In a few days he 
will be dancing again." 

The country was searched, but no trace could 
be found of anyone who could be connected in 
any way with the shooting. Although Joe said 
nothing, he had his suspicions. He vowed to 
himself he would some day call on Dan Blake 
and have a reckoning. 

As superintendent of the Bang & Co. leases, he 
was very busy. They were drilling several wells 
at the time. A number of bucking lines were 
going on besides scouting, to learn what the dif- 
ferent leases were doing daily and whether there 
was a chance to sell or buy property. Joe, who 
had been with this company about six months, 
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was doing his best to get the wells in shape and 
keep first-class record of the oil sand. 

One day a gentleman approached him and 
asked if he knew how many barrels per day the 
lease was making. This was a forbidden ques- 
tion for a stranger to ask. Politely he referred 
him to the New York office. Whereupon the 
gentleman said: 

"Now look here, young man, here is a present 
of five hundred dollars for you just to tell me 
what the property is doing. Your company will 
never know a thing about it." 

Joe refused very strongly and ordered the man 
to leave the lease at once. In vain the stranger 
used all his persuasive powers. 

"All right, I'll get it in another way," he mut- 
tered as he left the lease and was not seen again 
for several weeks. 

Soon came a telegram asking why some of the 
wells were deeper than others and yet not giving 
more oil. Joe explained the topography of the 
country. The oil sand lay apparently level. The 
wells on the mountain had to be drilled just that 
much deeper than the valley wells. So many 
questions came that Joe began to suspect that the 
company did not have much faith in him. To 
cap the climax, just as a well was due to be 
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drilled into the pay streak he received a tele- 
gram, saying: "Come to New York on first 
train."' 

Joe knew that his duty was at the well for a 
couple of days. He wired them, "Can't leave 
here until Thursday A. M." 

On Tuesday he was surprised to get an answer, 
"Come on first train or you may lose your job." 

Joe answered, "My duty is here. Be there 
Thursday evening." 

Nothing more was received. On Thursday he 
was ushered into the office in Wall street. The 
company were evidently all present. Joe hesi- 
tated in the doorway. 

"Sit right down, young man. You seem to be 
as busy as any of us. You seem to think your 
looking after oil property is quite essential — so 
much so that you delayed your trip here for two 
whole days simply to get the correct record of an 
oil well. We have been looking up your record. 
We find you refused a five-hundred-dollar bribe. 
You even go out to the property of nights and 
watch for fires and scouts. Now I want you to 
shake hands with Mr. Bang, the president of the 
company." 

Joe was surprised when he found that it was 
Mr. Bang himself who had offered him the five 
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hundred dollars. The telegrams were to try him, 
for the men knew the wells were due to be shot. 

"We need a man we can depend upon abso- 
lutely. Our growing business demands a few 
lieutenants. We are now figuring on the refin- 
ing end of the oil proposition. That will em- 
brace a big venture, one that will need the super- 
vision of skilled mechanics. It will necessitate 
pipe lines to bring the crude oil to the seaboard 
and tank ships to carry our product to the Euro- 
pean markets to oil the cogs of industry and light 
the homes of the whole world. It will mean 
much to us, Mr. Gains, to have men who can 
stand up under big temptations, men who can 
stand prosperity. Let me tell you something 
the majority of men do not realize. Be thank- 
ful for your poverty in youth. As you struggle 
to build a home for yourself, you are building a 
fortress around your life and putting a founda- 
tion under your character that will stand by you 
when business failures comes. You will laugh at 
fate and start in again and again. So much for 
that, Mr. Gains. 

"We are doubling your salary, but we are put- 
ting you in stock in a different venture for the 
increase. As you work for the company, you 
work for yourself. My son will meet you here 
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tomorrow noon and you will be his guest until 
Monday. He will show you the city, and then 
you can return to the oil fields again feeling that 
you are one of us. Your room at the Windsor is 
provided for tonight. The porter will show you 
over there at once." 

James Bang, a young man about Joe's age, 
made an agreeable guide. In the three days 
they became very much attached to each other. 

"Dad and I are great pals," he confided to 
Joe, "and Dad thinks you are going to be a great 
help in the general management soon. You are 
so thorough in all you do. That is what counts 
in business." 

"Well," said Joe, c I am very much pleased 
with my reception here. It does me good to 
know that what I have done in my crude way has 
proven satisfactory. I have endeavored to make 
a thorough study of the oil business. It appeals 
to me as a great industry and one with interesting 
sides to it. I also wish to make a test for deeper 
pay sands. I believe there are other formations 
under the one we are drilling that perhaps are as 
valuable as this one. I should like to see the gas 
utilized. It could be piped to other towns and 
be a great saving in fuel. As the country in- 
creases in population, the timber and coal will 
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have to be conserved. If we waste as we are now 
doing, there will soon be no lumber. One year 
does not show much, but thirty years will make a 
vast change. It won't affect you and me, but the 
next generation will be looking for the things 
which we throw into the junk heap." 

"By the way, Mr. Gains, you had quite an ex- 
perience while you were doing your club-swing- 
ing stunt a year ago. Do you still practice your 
stunts or did that act discourage you?" 

"Oh, no, I don't let little things like that bother 
me. I swing my clubs more for my own amuse- 
ment than anything else. I enjoy it. It used to 
be my only pastime, and I find it developed my 
muscles very effectively. For that reason I keep 
itup." 

"I belong to the athletic club here. We will 
drop in this evening. You can swing your clubs 
for me. I enjoy anything like that. We have 
some very clever boys here and you may catch on 
to some new forms." 

"I might embarrass you," said Joe. "I never 
had the pleasure of seeing a real clubroom, and 
I am sure I would like that part of it. That even- 
ing at the club Joe could hardly be persuaded to 
touch the set of clubs that was there for the mem- 
bers. When finally he forgot his embarrassment 
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he was like a whirlwind. As he put them down 
he was surrounded by the young men. They 
wanted his name in the membership, but Joe ex- 
plained that he was from the rural district and 
couldn't afford to come to the city often. On the 
way to the Windsor James asked Joe what made 
him believe in lower pay streaks. 

"In drilling these wells," answered the young 
man, "I have noticed that we drill about six hun- 
dred feet, then we hit a streak of sand which 
sometimes shows quite an amount of oil. Three 
hundred feet deeper w r e get another sand with 
some oil and gas. Another three hundred feet 
and we reach the oil sand which we are develop 
ing. My theory is there are still lower pay 
streaks. 

"I believe there is a chance," said James. "If 
it is convenient, I would drill one well deeper 
and have the satisfaction of knowing what is in 
the bowels of Old Mother Earth, anyway." 

After his return to the old lease Joe was very 
busy. In the lower pay sands he was rewarded 
with several good wells. The production was 
liberally increased the coming year. More hold- 
ings were procured, refineries were built, and 
tankers started across the Atlantic. When the 
company invaded the Galicia oil field Joe was 
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sent as their general superintendent. While he 
was procuring his ticket and James was cheering 
him up by telling him he could count on seeing 
him in Galicia the next winter, Joe was surprised 
to see a lady and her daughter approaching from 
the wharf. He was sure he had met them long 
before, but the little girl, Anna, was now a young 
lady. Miss Bell seemed pleased to meet Joe and 
begged him to spend the evening at her home. 
James was delighted to see how readily Joe ac- 
cepted the invitation. It was the only time he 
had shown any interest in a woman. Joe felt a 
little sad at leaving his old home country, and 
also a little hurt to part from Miss Bell, who 
seemed to think him quite a friend. She was 
deeply moved when he told her he was bound for 
Galicia on a two-year trip. She had just arrived 
from a year's stay in the hills of Switzerland, 
where her mother's health had improved very 
much. 

"I have often thought of you and also of the 
five dollars your mother gave me," Joe told her, 
"and hoped I would meet you again." 

"Oh, Mr. Gains, have you relatives near Cin- 
cinnati? I met a young man from near there 
whom I thought to be you at first." 

"No, I am a little jealous of your friend. I 
thought when I made my fortune in oil, I would 
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come and carry you off. Isn't that the way they 
do in books?" 

"No, not always; they sometimes save them 
from being thrown out of a stage coach over a 
mountain side. 

They both laughed. 

"But you haven't answered my question." 

"No, I don't know that I have any relatives in 
southern Ohio — at least — well I hardly know if 
I have any anywhere." 

"When I arrive at Galicia will you permit me 
the great pleasure of writing to you?" 

"The pleasure will be part mine, Mr. Gains. 
Be sure you don't pay too much attention to 
those Galacia girls. Some of them are very at- 
tractive. 

"You wouldn't care, would you?" 

"Yes, I believe I would," said Anna as they 
parted. 

Joe finished his preparations with a new spirit 
and a pleasant hope in his mind. Life now seem- 
ed a bigger and pleasanter experience. Two 
years would soon pass by and then he would re- 
turn to his own country. Financially he would 
be in shape to provide the home that he now 
wished for. 

All went well with the Majestic for about a 
week until a sudden storm worked havoc with 
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the engines. The repairs progressed so slowly 
that when they were sighted by another steamer 
the passengers were nearly all glad to accept 
passage on what proved to be a tramp steamer 
bound for Batherst. It proved to be a very slow 
boat. To make the matter worse the main shaft 
broke when they were three days off the African 
coast. It was necessary to hoist sails and depend 
on the wind for the rest of the trip. The captain 
was taken ashore in one of the life boats to post 
letters for the passengers. The next day he re- 
turned with material to fix up his main shaft and 
reported there could be no landing on account of 
yellow fever which was raging on shore. As no 
boats would be likely to stop here for weeks, the 
only thing to do was to repair his ship and con- 
tinue to Bombay. All the passengers were great- 
ly disappointed. They tried to persuade the 
captain to run them up to Liverpool, but he 
would not go for the amount they were willing 
to pay. It was simply torture to lie on the scorch- 
ing ocean for a month while the repairs were 
being made. People of the temperate zone do 
not appreciate the air, the greatest of all natural 
blessings. One good breath of atmosphere after 
a month in the torrid zone is worth more than 
silver, more than diamonds, more than sap- 
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phires. So, at least, it appeared to Joe as he was 
trying to while away the time. Day after day he 
listened to the hammering below and realized 
how terribly hot it must be for the men down 
there making the repairs. At last the ship was 
ready and once more her prow men headed for 
the south temperate zone. They all felt better 
as they slowly but surely left the torrid belt to 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Mc Arthurs in New York. 

"Well, mother dear, the Bells are at home at 
last. If you wish Henry and I will run up there 
and see what we can learn about that fellow Miss 
Bell thinks is so like Henry. Miss Grandin 
wishes to accompany us. We can surely have a 
fine trip, and mother dear, why can't you go with 
us? It would do you good." 

"Ah, Helen, the thing that would do me good 
is to hear from my little boy. It seems I can't 
exist much longer." 

"Well, mother, here is Aunty Chloe. She will 
comfort you, and I do pray we may learn some- 
thing that may help you, dear." 

"Course you will, Angel girl. Oh, I do so 
like to see those roses coming into your cheeks. 
Now you children go ahead and you sure are 
going to find Harry. I feel it sure now, maybe 
you have to travel some to find that boy for he 
am a man now and a McArthur. I tell you dat 
am some people. Once you get track of dat boy, 
you let his father know it and he will plow the 
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briny ocean but he will bring him back home. 
Yes sir, children, Massa McArthur don't say 
much but when he hears anything, it will s'prise 
you how quick he gets busy and then you see 
things move." 

Accordingly, Helen, Miss Grandin, and 
Henry started for New York City to visit the 
Bells and also to discover what they could about 
the young man Anna had told them of. The city 
was a great place to visit at this season of the 
year. The windows were all in holiday attire 
and the girls were simply crazy about them. 
Henry was equally enthusiastic over the races in 
Madison Square Garden. It was little wonder 
their real purpose was put off. As they were 
coming out of the Eden House, Mr. Bangs, Jr. 
grabbed Henry by the hand and said, "Well, 
Joe, old boy, I thought you were in Galacia by 
this time. Where have you been?" 

Then noticing his mistake, he said, "I beg par- 
don. I am sure I thought you were a friend of 
mine. Here is my card. If you could meet Mr. 
Gains you would appreciate my blunder." 

"Henry, we must explain to Miss Bell that 
you have another double in town," said his sister 
as the stranger passed on down the street. 

Next day they called on the Bells. 
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"Now Miss Bell," said Henry, "I want you to 
tell my friend about your club-swinging friend. 
We just surprised a fellow by the name of Bangs 
into telling us that he has a friend that is also my 
counterpart." 

"Well, Mr. McArthur, the friend of Mr. 
Bangs is my friend, the club swinger. I also in- 
quired if he had relatives in southern Ohio. His 
answer was a little amusing to me. He said that 
he did not know that he had any anywhere. 
Now, my dear friends, have you lost any of your 
relatives in the oil fields of Pennsylvania. That 
is where he is from." 

"My little twin brother, Harry, disappeared 
when three years old and has never been heard 
of since. Our dear parents believe him still 
alive. You see now why I am interested in any- 
one who resembles me." 

"Well, I am sure of one thing, Mr. Gains is 
the very image of you. I wish we could learn 
more of him for your sake. It will be hard to 
get his early history unless Mr. Bangs can supply 
it." 

Thereupon it was decided to find Mr. Bangs 
and tell him the story of the missing boy. He 
was very much interested in the story, but he 
knew no more of Joe's early history than they 
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did. Anna Bell and Mr. Bangs decided to take 
the matter up by correspondence. 

"Now," insisted Mr. Bangs, "you people must 
be my guests part of the time. Then we can bet- 
ter plan an attack on Mr. Gains. He is quite 
deep. Maybe I can awaken him to the possibili- 
ties which await his homecoming if he should 
prove to be a lost boy. By jove, I almost believe 
he is. He is so much like you. We should get 
a cablegram soon if he arrives on time. We'll 
go to the steamship office today and see if all 
went well on the Majestic." 

At the office nothing had been heard of the 
Majestic. They were beginning to be a lift 
anxious, but thought they would surely hear of 
her soon. It proved to be several weeks and then 
they heard she was crippled and way off her 
course in the great ocean highway. It was re- 
ported that half her passengers have reached 
Liverpool long before this. 

"Oh well, depend on it Mr. Gains will pull 
through all right. Probably he is sailing around 
on some tramp ship that may take him half way 
around the world before they land him. My 
father's brother, Uncle William, was taken that 
way once and nearly died before he got home. 
You can't kill Joe, though. When he was shot> 
it laid him up only a week." 
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He then told Joe's experience as he knew it. 

"Well, now," said Henry, "that is important. 
I'm glad you told us the story. Some one in that 
country wanted him out of the way or else had a 
bitter grudge against him. We must g:: at the 
bottom of this thing. If he is like me, I am in- 
terested. If he is my brother, think of the joy 
it would bring us all. We must follow the back 
track while we are waiting. Miss Bell, where 
did you meet Mr. Gains and under what cir- 
cumstances?" 

Then came the story of the thrilling experi- 
ence on the mountain and the incident at the 
circus. She said he was with Mr. Brown, the 
stage man when last she saw him. 

"That means a trip to Upton anyway and per 
haps back into the mountains where he lived or 
where his folks still live." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Will Brown and Family. 

"Oh, shucks, wife, I have the ability to do 
something besides handle the ribbons on a mule 
team and whistle and holler all day. Why, wife, 
I'm getting so fat and lazy I just can't sit still any 
more." 

"Yes, Will, but there are twevle children and 
you and me to keep fed and we all eat three times 
a day. You have drove that stage so long that it 
seems we can't get along without the job." 

"Well we can and we will. I have a few 
dollars laid up and land is cheap up on the 
Langdon Hill. I'm going to settle my family 
right on the side of a hundred acre tract and 
plow and sow and reap and raise a family that 
will take care of you and me when we get old." 

"Yes, William, but how are we going to live 
until your first crops are harvested? It will take 
every cent you have to buy the land and no house, 
no barns, no team, no plow. Oh heavens, Will, 
we will all starve to death before you can raise 
a crop." 
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"Oh, shucks, oh shucks, there you go again. 
We never died a winter yet, did we? No, I 
guess not I I'm tough as a buck and Will, Jr. is 
nearly sixteen. Soon he can do a man's work 
and we can let several of the females stay with 
their less fortunate relatives until we get going. 
I shall pay down a little and mortgage for the 
balance." 

"Mortgage, mortgage, mortgage! not on your 
life, you won't mortgage anything and then we 
get turned out when we get old. Oh no, Wil- 
liam, I didn't marry you to be mortgaged when I 
got old." 

"Oh shucks, shucks, shucks, shucks, how you do 
take on I Of course, you bein' an unedicated wo- 
man, you can't figure on future deliveries. Not 
like me. But I can show you how all rich men 
had to go into debt to get rich. Now just sup- 
pose I got the hundred acres. I pay a thousand 
dollars — a hundred dollars down for it. The 
first year I cut a hundred thousand lumber tim- 
ber. It costs me one fifty per thousand to deliver 
it to the mill here. I get three dollars per thou- 
sand by which I clean up fifteen hundred dollars 
the first year. I get my five years' time to pay my 
balance of six hundred dollars each year. I 
duplicate the ten thousand dollars for five years 
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I have seven thousand five hundred dollars in 
my pocket excepting overhead expenses such as 
new silk dresses for you and the girls, a few in- 
expensive clothes for me, and the boys all new 
outfits — all combined say fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, leaving a balance of six thousand dollars. 
Well now knock off for incidentals, says nine 
hundred dollars leaving a balance of five thou- 
sand one hundred. In five years a hundred acres 
nearly all cleared, plowed, sowed, reaped and 
mowed, and all done on a hundred dollars and a 
small security paper called a mortgage. Shucks, 
oh shucks, I should be in a bank. I can make 
money as fast as all my twelve children can 
spend it." 

"Well now, William^ you are some man. I 
always said I could have married a rich man, but 
I rather marry a poor man who had lots of 
brains than a rich man who had no brains." 

"Well, you showed good horse sense, Maggie, 
when you chopped off Bill Brown. I know 
whereof I speak. I have always been figuring on 
this change just as soon as the signs came right 
and now is the time to do it. You see we'll build 
a small log house at first. We can rebuild later 
and use the log house for a granary. We will 
just go slow for the first year until I get my hand 
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in. Of course nothing can stop us as soon as I 
get the lumber coming in. The creek up there 
is full of trout and you and the children can fish 
to your heart's content. Uncle Jim can stay with 
us and it will make him a good home. He will 
be a great help on the farm too." 

"Oh, do you think he is broke of his habit 
yet?" 

"Yes, he says he is happy now and feels like 
singing all the time." 

"What habit, Mamma?" said Alice, a little 
girl of eleven years. 

"Oh now, Alice, if you won't tell, I will tell 
you. You know all the eggs Uncle Jim used to 
bring us. Well he just had a habit he could not 
see a hen's nest, but what he had to take the eggs 
and bring them here. Finally your papa told 
him he had got to quit it or leave here. He said 
he had never taken anything in his life but eggs 
and he couldn't help it. Papa told him when he 
saw another nest to turn his back and say, 'Satan, 
get thee behind me.' He came home that night 
and said 'I have won a victory today and I never 
was so happy in my life.' Papa said, 'How did 
you do it?' 'Just as you told me to and the Lord 
has made me happy and I never will take any 
more.' Poor Uncle Jim, he will always live with 
us, I suppose." 
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"Well, I am glad we are able to keep him and 
it never will hurt us any either." 

About six months later the town of Baldwin 
was the scene of excitement. Some city folk had 
driven in all the way from Upton, hunting for 
Brown, the stage driver. Mr. Brown had just 
moved on his new possession and was now with 
his family of twelve children and Uncle Jim all 
housed in a good log house upon the Langdon 
Hill. They were all singing and laughing when 
someone drove up and rapped. The strangers 
rapped the second time before they were heard 
above the hub-bub. Mr. Brown pulled the 
thick plank door open and bade them enter, and, 
as he said, leave all hope behind. 

"Now children, eight or ten of you go up- 
stairs and play school, while I entertain these 
ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Brown as he 
ushered Helen, Henry, Miss Grandin and Mr. 
Bangs into the room. 

"Our business is of a kind we can explain very 
rapidly. If you can assist us we will pay you 
very liberally. About five years ago do you 
remember having a boy of perhaps seventeen 
years as a passenger to Upton? He could swing 
clubs." 

"Sure Mike, I do and he was a thorough-bred 
too, believe me. Do you people know him?" 
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"Well, yes, we think we do." 

"Well, well, hello there. You sure have 
grown some but the same eyes and hair. Your 
store clothes did fool me for a while but I see you 
now. You didn't forget me, did you?" 

"My dear sir, I am not the boy you met, but 
we believe he is my brother who disappeared 
when he was three years old. We are looking up 
his early history." 

"Well, then, why don't you ask him. He sure- 
ly can tell you more than I can." 

"Mr. Brown, he is now in the oil fields of 
Galicia and we have friends trying to reach him 
by letter. We are so anxious to learn all we can 
that we could not wait for his letters." 

"I see, I see. Well he told me very little. He 
was living with a man who claimed to be his 
uncle. Where it was he came from, I don't 
know. Of course he can give you all those de- 
tails which will help some, but if he was stolen 
when he was three years old, he won't know you 
from a barrel of bull pups." 

After they had recovered from the merriment 
this statement caused Mr. Brown said, "I'll 
thrash around the country and see if I can dig up 
the old man that raised him. I'll comb out his 
cobweb brain on the quiet and see if he has any- 
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thing up his coat sleeve that isn't on the square 
against the young man. If he has Bill Brown 
will rip it off mighty sudden-like." 

"Well, Mr. Brown if you find out anything, 
wire James Bangs, Jr., New York City. You 
may rest assured you will be well paid." 

"I don't care for that part of it, but I sure 
would like to do the boy a good turn." 

"Well, we'll say good-bye for now. You have 
a fine lot of children. It is great to raise a family 
like that. Do you own your home here, Mr. 
Brown?" 

"Well, yes, partly. With good luck, I will 
own it in two years." 

"Good for you. If you find out where that old 
uncle lives you will own it quite suddenly. You 
are quite a ways back from town. The children 
go there to school, I suppose." 

"Oh, as fast as they get big enough." 

"We carry our home in our pockets," said 
little Mabel. 

"You, do well. Now what does she mean by 
that?" 

"Oh, their mother has one pocket filled with 
scraps of paper. If they go off the main road 
they are taught to drop pieces of it at different 
places. In this way they can find their way 
home or we can find them." 
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"It is a capital idea, I am sure and would be 
fine in emergencies. Good-bye now. We must 
be going." 

Spring came and summer followed. Mr. 
Brown was busy cutting timber and clearing a 
field where he could raise some grain and vege- 
tables. One day one of the little boys got lost. 
Finally, James found some of the paper clip- 
pings in an old bypath. He had followed the 
trail for miles, when he came upon the little 
wanderer fast asleep in a structure that had ap- 
parently been used at some time as a shed. Down 
over the hill was a little log hut, which seemed 
vacant. After waking up the boy and giving him 
food and milk, Uncle Jim went to see what was 
in the cabin. They did not find much — an old 
heavy plank box, apparently empty, three rude 
stools and one broken club made from a pine 
stick. This set Uncle Jim to thinking. It was 
probably seven miles from their home and in a 
dense forest. He marked the route, so that if he 
ever wished he could find it again. When he 
arrived home he told Williams what he had 
found and showed him the Indian club. 

"Well, by shucks, that is certainly a strange 
thing. That looks as if it might have been the 
place where Joe Gains came from. Looks rather 
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scarey for his old man Uncle, don't you think so, 
Jim? If he is on the square, why should he hide 
in that forsaken place? Say, it gets my nerve. I 
believe the boy was stolen by that fellow who 
passed as Dan Blake, his uncle. But why didn't 
he try to get money from his parents for him? 
Well, it gets me. I believe I'll write Mr. Bangs 
and see what he thinks of it. In the meantime, 
we'll walk out there again and see if we can find 
out any more about it." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Frank Kelly, the Old-Timer. 

"Well, I don't care if his name is Kelly, or 
what it is, if he don't cut out some of his mean- 
ness he'll get all that's coming to him and get »t 
hard." 

You sure can give it to him, Jack, guns or 
gloves, horseback or afoot." 

The first speaker was Jack Ash, superinten- 
dent of the Pike Farm in the Red River Valley 
of the North. 

Everything moved like a military machine on 
this big farm of some twenty thousand acres. 
When a man was told to do anything, he did it 
or there was trouble. There were no favorites, 
either. Everybody shared alike. Men who at 
previous periods of their existence could have 
bought the place were glad to get work there. 
It was producing hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of wheat yearly. The soil was black 
gumbo, fifteen feet thick. For millions of years, 
perhaps, the vegetation had grown, rotted and 
formed new earth. Now all the pioneers had 
to do was to sow their grain and reap the har- 
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vest. They were piling up wealth by the thou- 
sand on land which a few years previous had 
been the summer feeding ground of the buffa- 
loes. Many of these animals were piled up 
and burned with straw to get rid of them. There 
was neither stone nor stubble in that great val- 
ley. Not even the straw was allowed to lie and 
rot. As soon as the grain was thrashed the straw 
was hauled out away from the threshing ma- 
chine and burned at night. 

On a farm like this discipline was necessary 
to prevent riots and fighting. The worst char- 
acters in the country would drop off here to re- 
plenish their gold bags. Jack Ash was depend- 
ed upon to subdue the fighting spirit. When, 
occasionally, a fellow got meddlesome, Jack 
would punch him up a few times and then he 
would get down to business. The towns at that 
time was not conducive to morality. A town 
of a thousand people would have usually three 
to five big gambling halls, one or two beer gar- 
dens, and ten or twelve saloons. When a man 
got through working on the farm he spent his 
money in the town. Half drunk on cheap whis- 
ky, dead broke, with no relative or acquaintance 
within hundreds of miles, he would do things 
that he would not think of doing back in the 
East. 
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One morning an old gray-haired man stood 
on the platform at the station in Ludlow, in the 
great Red River Valley. As he noticed the 
bold signs of the gambling halls and heard the 
noises from the blatant saloons he shook his fist 
at them and said: 

"In a few years these hell-holes will be closed. 
You may travel from the coast of Maine to the 
coast of California, and you won't be able to 
find a saloon. Neither will you find a pack of 
cards. No, sir, young men may then leave their 
homes without being in the rum-laden atmos- 
phere of the enemy of civiliation. Every year 
there are more men killed by whisky than were 
in our late war. Ah, the judgment of the Lord 
is coming soon. Mountains will shake and val- 
leys will be filled with floods. When it is over 
the gambling halls and saloons will be gone. 
Men will be content to drink pure cold water 
and earn their living honestly." 

The next day, when Joe began to make his 
rounds among the teams, Frank Kelly, the old- 
timer, was as grouchy as ever. He had been 
swearing and erasing some of the young tender- 
feet and had made himself so disagreeable that 
trouble was bound to start unless some drastic 
measure was adopted at once. As Jack ap- 
proached him he noticed that Kelly was a pow- 
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erfully built man. Another old felow seemed to 
be studying Kelly interestedly. Just as Jack was 
about to accost him about the trouble, the old 
man ran at Kelly and said : 

"Joe Gates, you murderer, you kidnapper, 
you fiend incarnate! Sam told me. I have 
trailed you down. You will get your just de- 
serts." 

Two guns spoke at once and the two men fell, 
both apparently dead. The stranger was shot 
through the head and Kelly seemed to have met 
the same fate. Jack summoned a few who had 
witnessed the shooting and went to the office to 
report to the head superintendent. When they 
returned to the barn the stranger lay dead, with 
the gun firmly clasped in his lifeless hand. 
Frank Kelly was gone. 

"The old fellow meant business, all right, but 
what became of Kelly?" 

He was gone and was never seen there again. 

"Well," said Jack, "Kelly is a bad one. I'm 
glad he is gone, but I kind of wish the old man 
had got Kelly or Joe Gates, as I think he was 
known before he came here. If I ever see him 
again I'll know he is a quick shot. He must 
have stolen some one. Get to work, boys, I 
guess we won't have so much trouble now." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Joe Sails Through the Indian Ocean. 

The old steamer was rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope. As the passengers became settled 
in their minds and bodies, they flocked to the 
deck. The little islands that they passed were 
literally alive with birds of all colors and sizes, 
cranes, hawks that seemed like mammoth aero- 
planes, and birds of great plumage. The for- 
ests were filled with monkeys, lions and tigers. 
At dawn the air was filled with flying fowls. 
The roar of the beasts and the cry of the birds 
could be heard above the breakers. As the ship 
steamed past the mouth of the river Zambesi, 
the captain supplied several telescopes for the 
passengers. They were going upon the wooded 
beach, when a thrilling sight met their eyes. A 
battle royal between some lions and tigers was 
raging. The cry of the baby tigers mingled with 
the roar of the lions and the screaming birds. 

They were now passing through the Mozam- 
bique Channel, where the winds were sudden 
and shifting. One day more of good clear 
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breathing and they would be in the furnace heat 
of the torrid zone. The crew was muttering 
and cursing in their native tongue most of the 
way. To the firemen came the worst. The 
naked natives were pushed into the furnace room 
to work for an hour, and then by the aid of a 
rope they were lifted out and laid insensible on 
the deck. Pails of cold water were dashed upon 
them. When they revived they were sent into 
the holes again. Those who did not revive were 
thrown into the sea. Joe figured that if the 
steamer could be run by oil instead of by coaK 
one man could do the work of ten. He asked 
the captain if he had any oil on board. The 
captain replied that he had about 30 barrels of 
crude oil for lubricating the machinery. Joe 
connected one barrel with a piece of steam pipe. 
With just about one-eighth the amount of coal, 
they ran fourteen hours. This was kept up until 
they reached Cape Guardafui, where Joe bade 
good-bye to the old steamer and boarded a small 
steamboat for Arabia. He had spent one hun- 
dred days on the water, and now he was enter- 
ing the Gulf of Aden and had a fifteen-hundred 
mile journey ahead of him. He began to grow 
uneasy as to what the company was thinking of 
his silence. It had been impossible to get any 
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mail started to them. Arabs came along the 
coast in large bands with fine steeds. Some of 
them, who made Joe think of the "Arabian 
Nights," seemed to think they were masters of 
the world. 

Now that he was homeward bound, his 
thoughts turned back to his early childhood. As 
he pondered often of the meeting with Anna 
Bell his heart warmed to the idea that perhaps 
he might some day hope to win her for his wife. 
How could he ever marry? His name was not 
legal. He could get it made legal by the gov- 
ernment, but if Anna discovered that how would 
she like it? She was of wealthy parentage and 
her mother would probably rebel at such a thing. 
Now he remembered how old Ned had acted 
and how he had said : 

"Child, it is all wrong — our staying here in 
these woods ; but don't tell Dan or he will kill us 
both. Dan is a bad man." 

Dan had once hung poor old Ned by the wrists 
and left him until Ned fainted away. This had 
scared him, and then Dan had done the same 
thing to him. His life in those days was full of 
misery. He pulled a wallet from his pocket and 
took from it a little tin type. As he did so he 
wondered if it had anything to do with him and 
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if one of the boys was his brother. Like a dream 
away back in the distant past he could see the 
face and form of a little child who seemed a part 
of his life. The prattle of childish voices seemed 
to creep into his ears. Oh, the beauties of a 
home and the sacred ties of childhood ! 

The company had several wells in the Rou- 
manian oil fields. His business was to establish 
a refinery. When this was done, he would re- 
turn to the old cabin on the hills, and if Dan 
Blake was there he would have an explanation 
of his boyhood. There would be a confession, 
telling what had become of old Ned. Now his 
hands were hard and strong. He no longer 
feared Dan Blake. His hatred seemed to blos- 
som out anew. A feverish desire to meet him 
possessed his very soul. It would not be satisfied 
until Dan had told him who he was and had 
given back to him his name and his birthright. 
Now could he write to Anna Bell and try to win 
her love, not knowing who he was? What if his 
father were a criminal, as he believed Dan to 
be? The more he pondered, the more he real- 
ized that life without Anna was an empty thing. 
Until he could discover his history he would 
have to halt all his advances. Thus thoughts 
came and went through his brain until he began 
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to wonder if his mind had been affected by the 
heat of the torrid zone. Just at present he in- 
tended to make his stay in Europe as limited as 
good business would permit. A week passed 
before they were through the strait, and lucky 
for once, he secured passage on a small British 
steamer. One of the party suggested they visit 
the great Mosque at Mecca. As the steamer 
was to lie in a port one day's journey from Mec- 
ca for a week, they had the opportunity. On the 
way they met thousands of pilgrims from all 
over Arabia. The great structure that could 
hold thirty-five thousand people was, indeed, 
one of the wonders of the age. The religious 
aspect seemed to strike Joe very forcibly. He 
wondered if those wandering Arabs were 
watched over the same as the people at home. 
He believed they were and that the judgment 
day it would surprise some of the staid old 
people of the United States to see all those Arabs 
lined up beside them near the River of Life. 
They were so sincere that they would surely re- 
ceive their reward. 

On board the steamer the passengers were en- 
tertained by the magicians from the shores of 
Arabia. One night at ten o'clock, just as the big 
act was taking place, they heard a mighty roar. 
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The earth and heavens were lighted as in the 
day. A comet shot from the eastern to the west- 
ern horizon. When it was over the magicians 
were all under a blanket, crying "Allah, Allah, 
save us I" 

It was a long time before the passengers were 
favored by any more magicians. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Three Clark Boys. 

In the Kentucky Mountains, back of the Ten- 
nessee line, lived the Clarks. The old man drank 
heavily of the moonshine whisky. With the ex- 
ception of Sam, the boys could be depended upon 
not to touch the stuff. Only for Joe Gates, a dis- 
tant relative, Sam would never have been such 
a heavy drinker. Joe came around about every 
fall. He usually followed the circus, and when 
Sam grew older he got the boy a job with them 
also. Then the two were not seen as often as 
usual. Ten years passed. The two other Clark 
boys were at home. One day they were pleased 
to find Sam at home again, as he said, to stay. He 
had all the traveling and drinking he wished for. 
Joe Gates had grown to be a tough. He was a 
regular brute and could whip almost anyone, 
shoot as quick as a bandit, but had saved consid- 
erable money. 

Sam remained at home a few years, and finally 
got work on a plantation near Cincinnati. He 
was gaining the trust of his employers, when all 
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at once he disappeared. For years nothing was 
heard of him. The other Clark boys said noth- 
ing, but rather suspected some scheme of Joe 
Gates. Several years later a negro came to their 
house one night. He bore a scrap of paper on 
which was written : 

"I am lost to the world. I was to get five 
hundred dollars for helping pull off a little 
deal to get some money. Then I was going 
away. I was drunk when Joe got me into 
it, and I couldn't get off. When I became 
sober we had gone too far. Now I feel so 
bad about it that all I care is to right the 
wrong and get the boy back to his people. 
Who they are, I don't know. I believe I 
have seen the boy before and I have taught 
him all I could. Joe doesn't let me get out 
of his sight any more. He has nearly killed 
the boy and me, and I want to die anyway. 
I surely will, if he catches me trying to get 
out of here. We are not so far away, but 
are kept prisoners, and we will soon be 
taken somewhere else. Then I shall try to 
get away. If I am not home in three 
months, I shall be dead. You can count on 
his being my murderer. If I get a chance, 
I shall send this to you; if not, I have writ- 
ten in vain. SAM." 
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A systematic hunt for Sam was started, but to 
no purpose. Years passed and his brothers knew 
that in all probability Sam had been killed. 
They felt that Joe Gates was still living, and they 
were on the watch for him. They visited all the 
circuses, and then began to make a tour of the 
country. All places where men gathered in 
crowds they visited. From one of these trips 
Will Clark failed to return, and "Cub," as the 
other man was called, knew he had met his man 
and had been killed. Like a bloodhound, Cub 
took up the trail where the older brother stopped. 
Lisbon, Dakota, was his starting point. There 
had been a little gold excitement, and the town 
was filled with men. Cub watched eagerly for 
his prey. He waited many days before he made 
any discovery. One day he heard a man say: 

"I am going back on the Pike Farm and get a 
job. I can't eat here any longer. No work, no 
money and the gold craze gone." 

"The Pike farm — that's where Kelly met his 

fate." 

"No, that's where Joe Gates, alias Kelly, killed 
his man. What did get me, is how Kelly got 
away. I saw him lie there, and it looked as if 
he was plunked right through the head, just like 
the other. But when we came back to the barn 
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Kelly was gone. My, but the old fellow did 
shoot some quick, too. Whoever gets that man 
Kelly will be some shot." 

"They never heard of him, did they?" 

"Oh yes, the old hermit Jones, down in the 
sand hills near the Cheyenne river, kept him for 
a month. Then the old devil stole fifty dollars 
from him and vamoosed." 

"Well, he was an unappreciative cuss ! Where 
did he go to?" 

"That's what Jones would like to find out, but 
he failed to leave his permanent address. I think 
he went to the lumber woods in Minesota. At 
that time there was a big call for men there, and 
he could easily lose himself in the tall timbers." 

Cub listened to the conversation verv attentive- 
ly. He was about to speak to the men when he 
thought, perhaps, it would be just as well not to, 
as he would surely learn the circumstances. Now 
he could hunt for his man with the absolute 
knowledge that he was the murderer of both his 
brothers. Cub did not intend to let him get 
away. He grated his teeth as he imagined the 
scenes his brother had gone through. There 
would be short work of Joe Gates if he came 
into Cub's horizon. 

Kelly, as we will call him, had gone from 
Jones' dugout, on the Cheyenne, to the Indian 
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reservation at Wharton. There he kept out of 
sight for several months. However, his mean- 
ness got him into trouble and nearly cost Uncle 
Sam the lives of a number of soldiers. The set- 
tlers got into an argument with one of the In- 
dians. Kelly knocked the red man down, but 
no sooner had he done that than White Hawk, a 
brother of the Indian chief, grabbed Kelly by 
the throat with both hands and was literally 
choking the life out of him, when Kelly pulled 
a revolver and shot White Hawk dead. Hun- 
dreds of Indians came from the reservation. 
Several of the soldiers were badly wounded be- 
fore the red men were corralled again. As usual, 
Kelly got away before he could be arrested, but 
now Uncle Sam was looking for him. He knew 
he would have to lie very quiet. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Bangs, Jr., Receives an Important Commu- 
nication from Mr. Brown. 

"Mr. Bangs, Jr., 

New York City. 
Come to Baldwin at once. Some very 
convincing facts have been discovered here 
that will interest you. In haste. 

William Brown." 

Mr. Bangs was somewhat excited over the 
telegram. He wondered if it could be news that 
would be well to send on to the McArthurs. If 
so, he would run down there on his way home. 
A cable from Mr. Gains explaining his delay 
had relieved his mind considerably, for they 
were all getting anxious at the long silence. Dur- 
ing the occasions on which he had met Miss BelJ 
he had discovered she was interested in him only 
in so far as he could talk of Mr. Gains. She had 
been very nervous until he had told her of the 
message from Joe. His mind kept wandering 
to the sweet-faced Helen, whom he had met with 
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her brother Henry. Now if Joe were her brother 
it would be romantic if he could make Joe his 
brother-in-law. He laughed at the idea, but it 
kept coming into his mind. Well, young people 
will dream dreams, and old people will proph- 
esy; so goes the world. The sun shines longer in 
June than it does in January. 

At last he arrived at the little town in the 
mountains. Mr. Brown told him the story of 
the hidden cabin, the Indian club and the sticks. 
They believed it had been the hiding place of 
the man who called himself uncle to Joe. How 
were they to prove it? Very likely the man never 
would return again. Maybe he was dead. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Miss Bell Receives a Letter. 

A letter from Roumania, which came to Anna 
Bell, seemed so cold and strange that she delayed 
the answer. Finally, she yielded to her feelings 
and wrote: 

"Dear Mr. Gains: 

I was happy to hear from you and very 
sorry you had such a hard time getting 
there. I hope you will succeed in your 
plans. I had been waiting for a letter from 
you so long and thought of it so much. 
Really I expected it to be more friendly. 
However, I suppose matters of very impor- 
tant business are a torment in your mind. 
Friends may go and worlds may fall, but 
business comes the first of all. Well, I ex- 
pect that is true. I have a sweet little sing- 
ing bird. When I got a mate for her they 
seemed so happy, but the mate died and my 
bird won't sing for me now. Write again, 
please, if the weather has warmed up any. 

Your little friend, 

Anna." 
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"There, mother dear, I have written to Mr. 
Gains, and if he doesn't send me a better letter 
next time I shall write him one that will wake 
him up." 

"Oh, Anna, you little spitfire, you hardly 
know Mr. Gains. How dare you talk sol" 

"I don't? I have known him for five years. 
He can't go off to Roumania and see some of 
those find-looking girls there and forget me. I 
shall just freeze him to death with my next let- 
ter. You just see if I don't." 

"Oh, my little daughter, you are a naughty 
little girl to talk so. Mr. Gains has hardly 
thought of you all these years." 

"Oh yes, he did, but now he is getting toq 
wrapped up in business." 

Just then Mr. Bangs called to repeat what he 
had learned in the little mountain farm. Miss 
Bell believed the cabin was the place where Joe 
was kept. Her impulsive little heart went out 
to the young man more than ever. Then came 
the reaction. What if he were just plain Joe 
Gains? Would it make any difference to her? 
Robbed of the mystery, how would he appeal to 
her? 

Instantly her heart said, "the same." 

He had been her ideal when she first met him. 
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It was his own self she admired — not his name, 
not his ancestry, but just himself. Now she be- 
gan to long for an answer to her letter, but she 
knew it would be weeks, perhaps, before it came. 
The answer, when it came, was to be an epoch 
in her life. Her life had not been very full of 
thrilling events. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Joe Gains Arrives in Rou mania. 

After the two months from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Bucharest, Roumania, it was a great 
relief to Joe to be located on the job again and 
get in touch by cable with the New York office. 
From Port Said, the trip up through the Dar- 
danelles had been interesting. The great fortifi- 
cations around Constantinople were wonderful 
to behold. Everywhere the Turkish soldiers 
stood like statues guarding the approaches to all 
public places. At every border, from one coun- 
try to another the passports were carefully ex- 
amined. It all seemed strange to an American, 
but it was the custom there. 

The work o nthe wells was progressing very 
well. Some wells were regular gushers, others 
were small. The formation was very irregular. 
Only a few feet difference in location would 
mean a large well and small one, or, perhaps, 
no well at all. The climate was somewhat like 
that of Pennsylvania, with summers a little 
shorter and warmer. As a great deal of the land 
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was swampy, there were mosquitoes there that 
could carry a small man off with them, so some 
of the workmen claimed. 

Joe was sometimes tempted to pay no atten- 
tion to his early history, but to write Miss Bell 
just as his heart prompted. Still he thought it 
was more manly to find out about his parentage 
before he offered his love to anyone. It was a 
thorn in the flesh, so he was hurrying business 
all he could in order to be able to return and 
hunt up Dan Blake. He could not imagine why 
he had not taken the question of his name up 
with Old Ned. As he remembered it, Ned and 
he were both very much afraid of Dan and 
cared to ask him only such questions as pleased 
him. Business, however, kept his mind occupied 
and the weeks passed by very quickly. One day 
he received a letter which made his pulse quick- 
en. As he read it he first looked grave and then 
he laughed. 

"You little minx, do you really miss the com- 
mon worker so much? I thought you were more 
of a city girl, but I can't pose as Mr. Gains much 
longer. I shall do my best to clear up things, 
so I can try and win her love. Then life will be 
worth living. In six months I can leave for the 
States. Things will go along here all right 
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until I get back, I am sure. I shall write my 
little girl tonight and tell her a few things to let 
her know my heart is in the right place, if I am 
not in a position to say what I would like to say." 

Musing thus, Joe went ahead with his work. 
That night he formed a letter to Anna that set 
her little impulsive heart afire again. She could 
not understand some of the phrases, such as "If I 
were a drunkard's son, would you think I could 
overcome my inherited handicap and make a 
man's record in life?" 

It would be a great handicap, but drunken 
men didn't bother people much. They usually 
stayed at the hotels. Yes, she believed Joe could 
be all right, even if his father did drink. She 
hoped Joe didn't like to drink. Anyway, she 
never smelled anything like whisky on his breath. 
She had smelled whisky once, when the coach- 
man got hurt and he drank it for his nerves. It 
was a puzzle, but if she could see Joe and ques- 
tion him a little, she would be perfectly satisfied. 
It would be great fun to go out to Roumania and 
surprise Joe. Perhaps she could get her mother 
to do it. Just now she wished to see Joe more 
than anything else. However, Mrs. Bell did not 
think well of the plan, so her day dream went to 
pieces. All she could do was to write and wait 
for the answer. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. McArthur and Aunt Chloe Have a Talk 

in the Garden. 

"Aunt Chloe!" 

"Yes, misses, I am a-comin' and I am sure glad 
to have you all by myself this beautiful spring- 
time evening. My, it is grand to be livin' and 
see the little shoots peepin' out of the ground and 
catchin' the sunlight. All de farmer has to do is 
to put the seeds in the ground and watch 'em 
grow." 

"Yes, Aunt Chloe, it is wonderful if you 
haven't lost your heart and almost your mind. 
The children begin to lose hope, I fear, in the 
last incident. Oh, can't you and I do something 
to solve the mystery? Auntie, do you believe I 
could stand here in this garden and talk to my 
boy? Do you think he would hear, or at least 
realize it was his mother telling him her mind?" 

"Well, sure I don' know, misses, never did 
hear of it, but maybe the good Lord could carry 
the message to him for you." 

"Aunty, years ago I had a sister who was in 
deep sorrow. As I came out of my home I re- 
alized some one was talking to me. I stopped 
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and said: 'Yes, sister, I am listening,' and Aunty, 
the words came to my mind just as plainly as if 
she stood there. Three days later a letter came 
to me from her with the same words in. It was 
written the hour that the words came to me." 

"Well, well, Honey, dat am sure the Lord's 
message for you." 

"Yes, Aunty, and now I am going to talk to my 
boy — the one who called me the night he was 
hurt. I want you to ask the Lord to carry th« 
message to him." 

"I sure will, Missus. Now, 'cept you have 
faith, it's no use asking, but in faith believing' 
you can do what you will. 'In my Name," saith 
the good Lord. 

"Yes, Aunty, and now to my boy. I want you 
to look for me, your mother. You can find me 
easier than I can you. The good Lord will help 
you. Auntie Chloe, my boy, will begin now to 
look for me. He is alive somewhere. He will 
look for his mother. I am as sure of it as if he 
told me he would." 

"Dat's good now, Honey dear. Let me walk 
to the door with you and then I wants you to 
cheer up. Oh, you must, for I believe the mir- 
acle will be done." 

The good little woman went to bed and slept 
like a child that night. When morning came 
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she had a smile on her face and a glad song in 
her heart. It seemed as if a great cloud had 
been lifted from her life. She called her family 
to her and told them that there was good news 
in store for them soon, for her boy was coming 
home. To one of the number it was like a knife 
thrust, for he believed his wife was losing her 
mind. When alone in his private office he wept 
bitter tears and tried to think out some new plan 
for the search. But he had lost hope. He could 
no longer think where or how to look. 

"But, Thomas, ye believe, because ye have seen 
the nail prints. Blessed are they that believe and 
have not seen." 

That is what Aunt Chloe said when Mr. Mc- 
Arthur told her he was afraid of the strain on 
his wife's mind. 

"I don' know where from, but dat honey child 
am coming home. De storm cloud am lifted; 
de sunshine am coming again; de roses am go- 
ing to bloom in my missus' cheek; the glad 
laugh of de little children am going to be heard 
again ; and Aunt Chloe am going to see it. How 
dis old plantation will be surprised when de two 
boys go romping on de hills together, and de 
stories dey will be telling. Oh, Lord, bless my 
soul, it will be glad times, I'm sure." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Sleeping Wolf, Friend of White Hawk, Meets 

Kelly in Minnesota. 

After the escape of Dan Blake, or Frank Kel- 
ly, from the reservation at Fort Wharton, hi 
went as directly to the big woods of Minnesota 
as he could. Here he kept out of sight for a 
time, but finally had to get work in one of the 
camps. For perhaps five months evervthing 
went well until it was reported that Indians 
from the reservation were on the warpath. Some 
of the men were afraid to go alone on the big 
loads of logs for fear of being scalped. Several 
days had passed since any bad Indians were seen 
and things were quite normal. The men were 
making their regular trips and Kelly was at 
work cutting roads to the big logs for the men 
to haul to the skidways. He was not thinking of 
Indians, but was thinking of how he had mis- 
spent his life since he left his Kentucky home. 
He could swing clubs when he let whisky alone. 
He could wrestle also, and had won honors in 
the ring. But his craving for whisky and his 
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lack of will power had downed him. Now he 
was an escaped murderer, a man wanted by the 
Federal government, hated by Indians and white 
men alike. He was not sorry in particular for 
the lives he had blighted, but felt bitter that he 
had not come out with a full hand of money and 
been able to live in luxury and ease in his declin- 
ing years. 

By this time he had expected to own a big 
plantation and have men by the dozen to come 
at his beck and call, perhaps a cotton gin and a 
steamer on the Mississippi to take his wares to 
seaboard. All these things had been in his plans, 
but now life was on the downward swing. Un- 
til now he had never come down quite so low. 
Swamping is the smallest paid and the hardest 
work in the world. The teamster had just hauled 
away a big log. Kelly had to hustle to get an- 
other in shape for him. As he straightened he 
saw an Indian step in front of him and suddenly 
stop. 

"Hump ! You kill White Hawk, my friend. 
I kill you/' said the Indian as he sprang at Kel- 
ly with a big hunting knife. 

If Kelly could do nothing else, he could fight. 
He grabbed the Indian's wrist and gripped it so 
tight that he dropped the knife. Then came the 
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tussle. The Indian was big and powerful. They 
rolled over the ground like dogs in a battle until 
they were both nearly out of breath. Kelly felt 
the Indian's knife under his knee. Quickly 
grasping it, he plunged it into the breast of 
Sleeping Wolf, who with one groan was dead. 
When the teamster appeared he looked upon 
Kelly as a hero, but Kelly did not like the noto- 
riety. That night he called for his. balance and 
left for parts unknown. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Joe Has an Odd Experience. 

At one o'clock, as Joe was on the point of leav- 
ing his office to give some instructions about the 
refinery, it seemed some one was talking to him. 
He couldn't help but stop and listen. The words 
came to his mind : "My boy, look for me now — 
your mother." The sweat sprang to his face and 
forehead. The thought, "Have I a mother?" 
seemed to almost overcome him. 

"I suppose I have a mother somewhere," he 
thought. "I have seen hundreds of poor women 
washing and working to keep the wolf from the 
door. What if my mother is doing that kind of 
work and I am in shape to help her? Maybe I 
am related to those McArthurs. I will write and 
find out. My people may be poor. I may have 
brothers and sisters, too, that need help. Some- 
thing tells me I have a duty to perform as much, 
perhaps, for someone else as for myself. If I 
am an outcast with no home, no people, I must 
know it. If I have people in misery and need, 
I must find it out. The first thing is to write to 
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Anna and get the address of the McArthurs. If 
there were any relatives of theirs who had so 
many children they gave some away, I must 
know it. A few more weeks on the plant here 
and I can go back to the good old United States. 
By that time I shall hear from the McArthurs. 
I shall visit Dan and see what he knows of my 
people. He probably thinks I am planted, for 
he shot me from pure meanness. He couldn't 
help it. It's his nature to want to kill someone 
once in a while and so he took a shot at me. 
Thanks to the Indian club or I would have been 
up with the angels now." 

Just then he was interrupted by a workman 
from one of the drilling wells. There had been 
an accident. The drill had penetrated a pocket 
of gas and the pressure had blown the drilling 
tools clear out of the hole, set fire to the rig and 
burned one of the men very seriously. He hur- 
ried relief to the man and ordered another cable 
and rig sent to the place at once; then he made a 
report of the incident to the company in New 
York. 

In his mail, which was lying on the desk, he 
saw a letter from New York. With a quickened 
pulse he opened it and read it. The news from 
Anna was the same, only she was entertaining 
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the Ramsdells. There were two girls and a 
young man. Anna said they had been having 
some fine times and she surely would be lonely 
when they went home. If she could get her 
mother's consent, she was going home with them. 
They lived out in the west. Girls were very 
scarce out there, and perhaps she would be able 
to help fill the long-felt want. She could ride, 
drive horses, swim and row. William was a 
dandy fellow and could think up more good 
times than anyone she ever knew. They were 
simply crazy to have her go and spend the sum- 
mer with them. Her mother and Mrs. Rams- 
dell were old schoolmates and very dear to each 
other. 

"Oh, well, she will go, and that will be the 
last of my little dream. William will give her 
such a good time she will stay. By Jove, it's not 
fair. I came here and nearly got swamped, and 
now to lose the only girl that I ever cared a shuck 
about! Fate is taking a double turn at me. I 
want her for keeps. I'm not going to stay here 
and see her carried away by some clever western 
boy, not if I can rap the deal on the head first. 
Let's see, how in thunder shall I head them off. 
I'll cable at once for her to stay in New York 
until I get there. That's the dope for Joseph. 
Here goes." 
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So away went the message, and just before 
Mother Bell had given her consent Anna re- 
ceived her cable. It pleased her so she immedi- 
ately gave up the western trip and waited for Joe 
to come. She must cable her answer, as Joe had 
requested. She replied she would wait in New 
York until he came. Joe did not eat or sleep un- 
til he received the message. When it came he 
was calmed and rested by it and set to work to 
get things in shape for his homeward trip. He 
realied now what life without Anna would mean 
to him. He would break the subject to her upon 
his arrival, and she would accept him he would 
get his name made legal by the government. 
Then he would prepare a home for his little 
sweetheart and whenever she would consent they 
would be married. 

At the end of another fortnight the refinery 
was ready. He had contracts with the large 
firms in Europe for their output at figures that 
were ample for large dividends. Now he could 
sail home with another good job to his credit. 
He felt some degree of pride in what had been 
accomplished, but as he told himself others could 
have done better and, perhaps, in less time. 
Through the courtesy of James, he had received 
word from the New York office that his stock 
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had been soaring. If he wished, he could clean 
up a bunch of money by selling. He wired 
James to sell one-half and put the money to his 
credit. He would hold the balance. He was 
wondering how it had turned out. If he should 
be some poor relative of the McArthurs, he 
would perhaps need a little money for some of 
his people. What was his surprise when James 
told him by letter the day before he sailed that 
his credit slip was for twenty thousand dollars 
and stock was going higher. 

"Well, if I was like some of the boys, I could 
have quite a time," thought Joe, "but I am just 
as well off, I guess. All I wish to do is to make 
a success of my work and live right. I may be 
sick some day and I would like to have a little 
saved up for a time like that. That is about all 
my money-getting amounts to." 

Then came the good-byes to the boys at the 
refinery. Joe had made many friends, among 
them Pat McQuinn. Pat was always witty and 
could crack a joke so aptly that Joe said to him 
one day: 

"Pat, you are a wonder. You have a wonder- 
ful brain to hold so much wit in it that you can 
throw off in a second's notice." 

"Sure, I have a very shallow brain. It only 
takes a second to penetrate clear through vl^^scA 
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sure if I had the amount of brains you have, Mr. 
Gains, I would be bowlegged trying to find a job 
for them." 

Pat was sober enough when he bade Joe good- 
bye. He said : 

"For years I have been waiting to go to Amer- 
ica. I have two brothers and a sister there, some 
where. If you meet a McQuinn, tell them you 
know Pat." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

McArthurs Receive a Letter from Joe Gains. 

"Well, mother dear, what do you think of the 
letter from Mr. Gains? He is the young man 
we have been told so much about. He is asking 
some very pointed questions as if he were trying 
to find a home. He says he has a good position 
and is able to support himself and be of some 
help to his people if he has any. It sounds 
rather queer. He doesn't seem to have any clear 
idea about his people. I guess he isn't any of 
our race or he would know it, don't you think?" 

"Well, Helen, it is odd, but suppose he had 
been stolen and did not know what his name was. 
It would place him in a queer position. I shall 
write him fully of our little Harry's disappear- 
ance. If he has any clue to his early childhood, 
it will help to clear up his case, anyway." 

"Yes, mother, but do you think it possible he 

could be pretending anything? Still, Anna says 
he is such a fine fellow and is the very image of 
Henry. Then Mr. Bangs thinks there is no one 
as fine as Mr. Gains." 
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"Unless it is Helen McArthur," put in her 
mother smiling. 

"Mama, you are getting to be a joker." 

"No, I am not joking. I can tell by the let- 
ters you have been receiving that he thinks you 
are quite the lady of the land. What does my 
Helen think of him, I wonder?" 

"Oh, mother, I only began to correspond for 
the pastime, but I am getting so that I look for 
his letters. I should feel lost if they stopped 
coming." 

"Well, Helen, I am going to write to Mr 
Gains, now, and invite him to come and call on 
us at his earliest convenience. I do hope he is 
my boy. Oh what a joy it would be to know he 
is alive and well." 

"Yes, and it would be sunshine for poor old 
Dad. I can see he is not as contented as he was, 
and seems to be in deep thought all the time. I 
do hope things clear up soon. It will help us 
all. If I go to the wedding what am I to wear, 
mamma? I must shine or the city girls will 
think we farmers are not up to date." 

"I hope Nellie Stanton has chosen wisely. 
She is a good girl. It is a shame the way her 
brother James has gone to the bad. It has broken 
his mother's heart. She was a good friend to me 
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in my trouble. When Harry first disappeared 
she used to come and stay with me so much. She 
had a friend who used to come through here 
once in a while of whom she thought quite a lot. 
He disappeared from here about the time my 
boy did. Everyone said she was engaged to him. 
There was a frightful wreck on the Southern 
railroad that fall. Many were burned. She al- 
ways thought that Joe Gates was in the wreck. 
You father did not like him and said he was a 
skunk and too mean to get killed. I never told 
Sadie, for I am sure she would have been very 
angry. She waited fully three years for Joe 
Gates to return before she married Mr. Stanton 
I think she got a good husband. Your father 
thinks he is a fine fellow. They are interested in 
coal mines together in the hard-coal region in 
Pennsylvania. We all went down into one of the 
mines shortly after Sadie was married. It was a 
thrilling trip. When I heard a blast explode I 
ran for the elevator shaft. They all laughed at 
me because I supposed the mine had blown up 
and we would all be buried alive. Those were 
happy days ! Oh, here comes Aunty Chloe. And 
now we will hear what she has to say about the 
letter from Mr. Gains. Aunty, I have been 
waiting for you so long. Tell us, is Mr. Gains 
our boy or are we to be disappointed again?" 
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"Well, missus, you spoke to him in the garden, 
didn't you? You said you had faith it would go 
to him. Now, he has written hisself to do just as 
you asked him to. Den, my dear missus, you 
been askin' me how he am. Why, bless you, it 
am a miracle, and this am your boy, I b'lieve for 
sure. Won't my 6V heart just jump out of my 
body if it am! Well, write him to come here at 
once or Aunty Chloe will die waiting. I am 
so happy now I can't eat or sleep. Massa Mc- 
Arthur, he just can't say a word. He is so af eared 
it isn't him 'cause he thinks it am too good to 
ever be so." 

"Helen, I will try and have Mr. Gains call 
before you go to the wedding. If all is right, I 
shall go with you. If not — " 

"Oh, mother, don't get the blues again. No 
matter which way it turns out, the good Lord's 
will be done. We have all done all we could, so 
it's not our fault. Mother, we should not feel so 
gloomy." 

"I suppose you are right, my child, and I will 
not give up to my feelings again. We shall 
hope for the best. If he is in New York now, 
he can get here in three or four days." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Kelly Gets Work in Chicago, Sees a Shadow and 

Quits His Job. 

Out in the stock yards of Chicago a man was 
busy cleaning up cars and doing all sorts of dirty 
jobs. As the sweat poured from his face he 
seemed to be ever on the alert, ready to dodge be- 
hind a box car if a stranger or a bluecoat came 
along. At all times he gave vent to his disgust 
at the job. As a fellow- workman passed with- 
out paying much attention to him, he received 
an unpleasant look from Kelly. There had been 
a wreck at the yards. The cattle were bellow- 
ing and the calves bawling. Men and locomo- 
tives were busy cleaning up the debris. Yard 
officials were trying to put the blame on some- 
one who was hard to get along with. They spied 
Kelly and noticed the awful nervousness of the 
fellow. He was immediately called for a hear- 
ing on carelessness. As was the custom, he was 
let off with suspended sentence and plenty of ad- 
vice, which seemed to sour him. He began to 
plan to get some chance to get out of Hog Hoi- 
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low, as he called the place. If he could only 
drive off one of those long-horned Texas steers 
he could get a good roll for him. But there was 
no use of thinking of it. Too many were on the 
lookout. The only thing he could do was to 
work. As the days dragged by Kelly was get- 
ting an awful thirst. One forenoon a couple of 
well-dressed negroes, apparently off the cattle 
car just in from the west, came through the 
yards. As they sat down on the platform and 
began to shoot craps, Kelly, who was an adept at 
this, edged into the game and very shortly had 
twenty dollars. The negroes pulled razors and 
demanded their money, but Kelly informed them 
he didn't make a living by giving alms. They 
rushed at him, when they met his right and left 
uppercuts. When they came too Kelly was at 
the office drawing his money. He had received 
a message from home of the death of a brother 
and had to go. Kelly knew the negroes would 
lay for him if they discovered his abiding place. 
The remarks of the two black men attracted the 
attention of a stranger who seemed at the mo- 
ment to be studying the plans of the yard. 

"Sam, did yuh ever fall down a coal hole head 
first an' then have a locomotive drop on top of 
yuh?" 
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"Yuh cheap nigger, yuh done invite that 
long-horned Durham to jine in the game. You 
didn't have only a five-spot and this nigger done 
lose fifteen bucks, and then got one uppercut that 
jarred the nails in his shoes loose. I say, yuh 
cheap nigger, yuh can travel alone from now 
on." 

The stranger had witnessed the scuffle and had 
evidently been somewhat interested in the white 
man. As he turned his back on the negroes, he 
remarked : 

"It might be him and it might not. I can find 
out." 

At the office he inquired who the big fellow 
was who just left the office. He was told that 
one was Jim Smith. Big fellows were leaving 
every minute. 

"I beg your pardon, but the one with the big 
scar on his head above his eye." 

"Oh," said the clerk, "that one? Well, he has 
gone east, I think. I saw him looking at the 
Pennsylvania time car there on the wall. I think 
he has lost his brother; he said he had, anyway." 

The stranger thanked the clerk and started 
for the station. As he was entering a man was 
boarding the east-bound train. The stranger 
whistled. At the ticket window he said : 
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"In my line of business I ask many questions. 
Can you tell me where the ticket was to that the 
man with the ugly scar on the right temple 
bought?" 

"Yes sir, I noticed the scar. The ticket was to 
Upton, Pa." 

"Give me one to the same place, please." 

Cub Clark, as the stranger proved to be, start- 
ed on the right road to see the finish of Joe 
Gates of Kentucky, alias Dan Blake, alias Kelly. 
Joe Gates had seen and recognied Cub Clark. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Joe Gains Arrives in New York City, 

The passengers of the "Arabia" were all on 
the watch for land. The captain had told them 
they would arrive at Castle Garden at four in 
the afternoon. A twelve-day ride on the big 
ocean-liner was all anyone cared for. Many an 
anxious heart was beating, for it was the first trip 
to America for many of the people. Some had 
left the only home they had ever known with 
just enough money in their purses to insure a 
landing in the good old United States. Others 
had money enough to live anywhere. There 
were actors, singers, professional men and wo- 
men of all classes from all the big cities. There 
were men who had been over and back so many 
times they could tell by the look of the water 
how deep it was, they said. Some of the officers 
were going into the interior, where they could 
sleep without a life-saver under the bed. Even 
one of the firemen had a lottery ticket so large 
that he had purchased a small rooming house in 
the Bronx. He would just keep in sight of the 
salt water and give a poor man a chance to shovel 
the black diamonds. 
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As the old ship churned the foaming billows, 
many a heart was throbbing in the action of life. 
The spray from the mighty monster of the deep 
was no more fantastic than the fancies of the 
human cargo about to be dumped in Castle Gar- 
den. 

We are not interested in anyone on this ship 
except the young man whom we call Joe Gains. 
It was with a mixture of pleasure and pain that 
he was looking forward to his destination. He 
was to meet the one girl who was to tell him 
"yes" or "no". That, as he looked at it now, 
meant all in life worth living for. He felt that 
with the uncertainty of his birthright, he might 
not be accepted. However, if all went well with 
his sweetheart, he had realized financial success 
that would provide a home good enough for an 
American citizen and good enough for anyone 
else. He realized he was with a company that 
had many avenues of advancement, so that one 
deserving could climb as high as he wished. By 
the many letters that had been forwarded to him, 
he knew that his employers were well satisfied 
with the results he had obtained. 

When the dock was reached and the quaran- 
tine inspection past, no one was more happy than 
Joe. Mr. James Bangs and Anna were eagerly 
waiting for him. After a drive to the Bell man- 
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sion, Joe went to the New York office of his com- 
pany and gave his verbal report of the vast proj- 
ect in Roumania. He was offered a vacation of 
two weeks. The next day he called on Anna. 
It was with a flushed face and beating heart that 
he attacked the subject of his love. Anna was a 
very sensible girl. As she frankly told Joe, she 
had always liked him. She believed they could 
live happily when the time came. She would 
help him all she could to locate his people, if he 
had any; if not, he could get his name recorded. 
She had grown to like it, anyway. 

Then he opened a letter which had been wait- 
ing at the office. It was from the McArthurs 
and contained the information about the lost boy 
and the invitation to call on them. Joe invited 
Anna to accompany him. Mr. Bangs dropped 
in one evening and told them he was going to 
Cincinnati. He confessed he was going to the 
McArthurs. They all laughed and said they 
would go at the same time. 

Joe said: "It's not fair to find a sister and have 
you take her away from me the first thing." 

"Oh, well, you have to prove that she is your 
sister first." 

"Yes, and it is going to be pretty hard for me 
to prove that I am anybody, I guess, unless I can 
find Uncle Dan Blake. I shall try and locate 
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him as soon as I see the McArthurs. I feel loath 
to go there at all, but if I can be of any use to 
them in establishing the fact that I am or am 
not their boy, it will surely be a relief to the poor 
mother. I feel a great sympathy for her." 

"You look very much like their son, Henry, 
anyway, but it is strange your Uncle Dan did not 
tell you of your childhood history and your peo- 
ple's name." 

"Even mother saw the strong resemblance," 
said Anna. 

"One thing, they won't have to kill the fatted 
calf until the prodigal has spent some more of 
his fortune in riotous living," James averred, 
"and your elder brother needn't feel angry over 
your return. It won't necessarily hurt his por- 
tion. If you are not Helen's brother, you must 
not notice how beautiful she is or your pal, Jim- 
mie here, will have you sent to a far country 
again." 

"When shall we start on the eventful trip? I 
have only two weeks. After that I suppose it is 
Roumania again for me. The time will be gone 
before we realize it." 

"I can go in the morning, and you, Miss Bell, 
ought to be able to be ready by that time." 

"Yes, I am sure I wish to see the meeting of 
Mrs. McArthur and Joe." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Storm at Night. 

When the train on which Kelly had taken 
flight from Chicago pulled into Upton the at- 
mosphere was heavy and charged with electric- 
ity. The weather prophets said: "Look out for 
a bad one tonight I" Kelly went directly to the 
livery barns, hired a saddle horse for a two-days' 
trip and started over the hills toward the little 
town of Baldwin. It was midnight when he 
passed the little log-house of Mr. Brown. The 
peals of thunder and flashes of lightning were 
terrific, but only as the horse snorted or reared 
did Kelly, or as we shall call him now, Joe Gates,, 
seem to realize the condition of the weather. 
Suddenly the wind began to blow a hurricane. 
Then he shook his fist at the storm and shouted, 
"Come on ye tempests of the ages, I stand alone !" 

Trees had fallen across the dim pathway. 
Progress was slow, but as the light began to 
break in the east Joe Gates neared his old log 
hut. 

"This seems to be the place where I fixed old 
Ned. Ned here in his poor home and Sam 
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Clark in Kentucky. My life has been full of 
just such deeds, bpt I am glad of it. I shall live 
to kill Cub Cla/k yet Yes, and several others. 
Let them beware of me nowl My back is at the 
wall. My spirit cries for the blood of my ac- 
cursed followers and I will have it. Poor Sam. 
I led him into the kidnapping job before he 
knew what it was, and then he couldn't shy me. 
To get me in my power and drag them to perdi- 
tion with me ! That has been my aim and ambi- 
tion. I shall yet get more into my hands. I 
shall put them down." 

He dismounted now, tied his horse to a little 
sapling, and started toward a small mound, per- 
haps forty rods from the old log cabin. A ter- 
rific wave of wind nearly threw him down. Be- 
fore he could recover a huge tree snapped in two 
and one of the limbs pinned him to the earth. 
Both legs were broken ; both hands were fastened 
under the limbs. For a time he lay numb and 
nearly senseless. Then the danger of his predic- 
ament burst upon him. His horse had brolc^ 
loose and fled in fright. As the light broke in the 
east he beheld a hand and arm protruding from 
the mound and pointing at him. He be^- 
curse and swear, to moan and cry, but no one 
was nigh to hear him. If the horse had not 
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passed Mr. Brown's barn he would never have 
been found. 

It was three o'clock when a stranger rapped 
at Mr. Brown's door and asked if a lone horse- 
man had passed that way. Mrs. Brown told of 
seeing a man on horseback going on the old 
woods road at midnight and of the horse coming 
in a short time before. Mr. Brown, the boys 
and Uncle Jim had started to hunt for the man. 
The stranger hastily followed the trail of the 
others. The wet earth was easily marked. The 
storm had passed. The tops of the trees were 
twisted and broken; many limbs were snapped 
off like whip stocks; rows of upturned roots told 
of the power of the electric current as it tore 
through the forest. About five o'clock the 
stranger heard cries that almost curdled his 
blood. As he neared the group of boys and a 
man, he could see they were afraid to go to the 
one in trouble. As he approached he did not 
wonder. Gates was yelling: 

"Don't come any nearer, but take Sam Clark 
out of the hole there. Take him out quick or I 
shall fill your bodies full of lead. I'll shoot 
them down." 

The frightened boys would not let their father 
approach him. They all ran to the stranger at 
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once. Together the men approached Gates and 
saw in a minute he was fast and could harm no 
one. When he saw Cub Clark, the stranger, he 
began to laugh. 

"Well, here is the other one. Oh, I saw you 
in Chicago, but I have the best of you now. I 
can kill you with one shot before you can draw 
your gun, same as I did with poor Sam. I killed 
him with an Indian club. Oh, take him out of 
here quick. Don't you see him? There he is. 
He is going to take the boy home. I killed him, 
too." Then he began to laugh again: "You 
think you got me, do you?" 

He lay still for a moment before he said: 
"Men, men, come quick. The boy's name is Mc- 
Arthur. I was going to get five thuosand dol- 
lars for him, but every time I went to town I 
got drunk and couldn't frame up the letter for it. 
I kept him hid for thirteen years. Then he got 
away. I shot him in a small town one night 
three years later. I guess I killed him. Men, 
dig up the bones of Sam and plant me in the 
hole. Don't take me out of here. Don't do it 
This is my resting place. The wooden box had 
a tin type of two boys in it, but the tin type dis- 
appeared with the boy. He was known as Joe; 
I, as Uncle Dan Blake. His father, William 
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McArthur, lives at Oblong, Ohio, near Cincin- 
nati. Tell them. Forgive me." And he was 
dead. 

Mr. Brown went at once to Baldwin to get a 
coroner. Before the sun sank behind the hills 
that night the preacher from Baldwin had said a 
prayer over the mound that held the remains of 
Joe Gates. The bones of Sam Clark were put 
, into a little wooden box. Cub placed them be- 
hind him on his saddle, to take back to the old 
Kentucky home. Just before the party left the 
grave in the woods Cub took a piece of card- 
board from his coat pocket. Laying Gates' hand 
upon it, he penciled his fingers upon the card. 
Walking forty paces from the grave, he nailed 
the card upon a tree, stepped to the grave and 
quickly pulled a five-shooter from his hip pock- 
et. Like a flash, it belched forth five times. The 
men went to the tree and found four fingers and 
a thumb were cut into with the bullets. 

"This," said Cub, "is what he was to get from 
me. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A Glad and Happy Reunion. 

The big Southern Limitc dhad just steamed 
from Oblong, the little town near Cincinnati 
where it had stopped to deposit Mr. Bangs, Miss 
Bell and Joe Gains. They were just starting for 
the big, handsome residence of the McArthurs, 
when Helen espied the three and ran into the 
house to tell the people of their arrival. Henry 
and Miss Grandin were in the garden, and Mr. 
McArthur was just sending off some checks to 
his workmen in the mines. No one was more 
excited than Aunt Chloe, who came hustling into 
the parlor to see missus just a minute and look 
once more at the rooms to see that everything 
was in shape for the boy's coming. Aunt Chloe 
was sure it would be sweet little Harry. 

Helen said: "Now, Auntie, he won't know 
any of us." 

"Laws, dat is so, Honey. But I can jest feast 
my eyes on him for sure while he am talkin', and 
when he done sees me he will be glad he am 
here." 

They all gathered into the big porch. Mrs. 
McArthur was pale and trembling with antici- 
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pation, but when Joe came up the path he looked 
so much older than Henry, although quite like 
him, that she gave a sigh and nearly fainted. 
They all looked hard at Joe, and he in turn 
looked at them. Mr. Bangs broke the spell by 
introducing his friend, Mr. Gains. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur shook Joe's hand and as he did so said : 
"My boy, my boy, I welcome you home. I be- 
lieve you are my long-lost son. I must embrace 
you. I can't resist it." 

The tears streamed down his face when Mrs. 
McArthur exclaimed: "But, father, we surely 
don't want to make a mistake. Oh, I have waited 
so long. Can't we find some proof. I love the 
memory of my child so much, I can't love any* 
one until I know." 

"Yes, mother, but this is my son. I know 
him. I would swear he is my boy." 

"So will, I sir." 

No one had seen Cub Clark come upon the 
porch, but as he spoke all eyes were toward him. 

"I can give you the positive proof," he con- 
tinued to Joe. "You lived in the woods with a 
man called Dan Blake until you ran away. 
Three years later you were shot while swinging 
clubs. You have a tin type of two little boys, 
and you were only known by the name of Joe. 
Allow me to introduce you to your family. This 
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is Henry McArthur, stolen by Joe Gates and 
held for ransom. Gates could not frame up the 
deal for the money because he would get drunk 
when he reached the town. Joe Gates is dead 
and buried. His confession to me was witnessed 
by Bill Brown and others. For years I have 
trailed him, but fate took him at last and saved 
me the trouble of shooting him. Now if you are 
satisfied I'll be going." 

"Not for a while, my good man. You are going 
to stay here tonight and be rewarded for this 
news." 

Mrs. McArthur threw her arms around Joe 
and nearly smothered him with kisses. Every 
one, even Anna, followed her example. 

Aunty Chloe said : "Bless you, honey. I must 
hug you just once. 

When Joe kissed her cheek she shouted for joy. 

Joe and Anna had a quiet little wedding at the 
bride's home in New York City* After the cere- 
mony they steamed away to Roumania to spend 
a year at the company's plant. When they re- 
turned to the United States they bought a fine 
house near the McArthurs. 

Mr. James Bangs and Helen McArthur were 
married and lived in the city near the residences 
of the great oil magnates who control the oil 

wells of the State. 

(FINIS.) 
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